NOMINATION  DEADLINE:  FEBRUARY  20 ,  1999 


If  your  Web  initiative  is  tied 
to  a  business  objective  and 
delivers  real  business  value, 
then  it's  time  you  got  your 
taste  of  fame. 

The  CIO  Web  Business  50/50 

recognizes  50  outstanding 
Internet  and  50  outstanding 
intranet  sites  in  the  business, 
government  and  nonprofit 
arenas.  The  100  winning 
Web  sites  will  be  featured 
in  the  July  1999  issue  of 
CIO  Web  Business  and  at 
http://webbusiness.  cio.  com. 


Tip  the  Scale  in  Your  Favor 


CIO 


Entries  accepted  only  online  at  http://webbusiness.cio.com/50/50 
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Each  copy  of  CIO  Web  Business 

takes  a  cross-functional  look 
at  leveraging  the  Web  to  add 
enterprise  value. 

Thought  you  might  be  interested... 
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Calculating  Extranets' 


Share 


Web  leadership  is  a  team  sport. 
For  an  organization  to  get  full 
value  from  its  Web  investments, 
all  members  of  the  executive  staff 
must  understand  this  vital  and 
fast-changing  environment.  With 
CIO  Web  Business,  CIO  Magazine 
leverages  1 1  years  of  experience 
bridging  the  gap  between 
business  and  technology  to  bring 
the  most  enlightening  and 
relevant  stories  to  executives  of 
all  functions.  So  pass  it  along. 
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The  future  belongs  to  objects. 

Jasmine™  is  the  future  of  objects. 

It’s  the  first  complete  and  pure  object  solution. 

It’s  not  a  hybrid.  It’s  not  hype. 

Jasmine  is  real.  A  proven,  complete  object-oriented  database  and  development 
environment.  So  now  you  can  build  the  next  generation  of  multimedia  business 
applications  and  run  them  everywhere:  client/server,  Internet,  intranet,  and  extranet. 

Introducing  The  Industry’s  First  Multimedia, 
Internet-Enabled  Object  Database. 

With  built-in  multimedia  and  Internet  support,  Jasmine  has  it  all.  A  pure,  object-oriented 
database.  Drag-and-drop  development  environment.  Distributed  object  delivery. 
Efficient  database  multimedia  storage  and  manipulation,  and  efficient  delivery  through 
streaming  and  caching.  The  industry’s  easiest  development  environment  lets  you  use 
all  your  favorite  tools:  built-in  VB  integra¬ 
tion,  native  Java  support,  and  C++  support. 

Unlike  hybrid  or  partial  object  solutions, 

Jasmine  actually  works. 

So  you  can  shorten  your  time  to  market 
and  gain  a  distinct  competitive  advantage. 

If  that  sounds  good,  pick  up  the  phone 
right  now.  Because  Jasmine  is  ready  today. 

Are  you? 


Call  1-888-7  JASMINE  tor  your  FREE  Developer  EdiUon  CD 

orvisitwww.cai.com 
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Introducing  Jasmine 


Objects  @  work 


©1999  Macromedia.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Macromedia  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  Macromedia  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Macromedia.  Inc. 


ake  your 


add  life  to  the  web 


Macromedia.  It  makes  your 
websites  more  attractive, 
more  memorable,  more  popular. 

More  alluring. 
Apply  some  to  your  website. 
www.macromedia.com 


macromedia 
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ON  THE  COVER 


wiii  a  high-stakes 

intranet  deliver 

success  for  the  USPS? 


FEATURES 


Mail  Bonding 

COVER  STORY:  OUTSOURCING  Losing  ground 
to  FedEx,  UPS  and  the  Internet,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  hoping  that  a  $3.3  billion  intranet  will 
pull  things  together  and  keep  it  in  the  game. 

By  Anne  Stuart 
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Title  Search 

ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE  Finding  the  perfect 
person  to  lead  your  e-commerce  efforts  depends 
on  what  you  want  to  do  online. 

By  Sari  Kalin 


The  ROIght  Stuff 

EXTRANET  ROI  Sure,  it’s  difficult  figuring  a  pay¬ 
back  for  an  extranet  project.  But  the  exercise  is 
often  worth  the  effort. 

By  Andy  Raskin 


These  world-class  companies  are 
on  the  same  page  for  one  reason. 
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They  all  rely  on  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  the  world’s  most 
comprehensive  online  business  intelligence  service. 


Every  day  the  people  who  drive 
these  companies  get  smarter. 

Senior  executives  track  their 
businesses,  industries  and  com¬ 
petitors.  Marketing  professionals 
scour  trade  pubs  to  uncover 
trends  and  plan  product  strategy. 
Sales  reps  mine  for  prospects  and 
access  information  to  develop 
effective  business  presentations. 


These  companies  trust  Dow  Jones 
Interactive  to  provide  the  news 
and  information  that  makes  their 
information  networks  valuable. 

So  it’s  no  wonder  they’re  among 
the  most  successful  in  the  world. 

If  your  company  is  world-class 
— or  strives  to  be — it’s  time  to 
make  Dow  Jones  Interactive  avail¬ 
able  to  you  and  your  colleagues. 


Take  a  free  tour  at  djinteractive.com 
or  call  800-369-7466  to  arrange  for 
a  corporate  consultation. 


Dow  Jones  Interactive m 

Everything  You  Really  Need  To  Know. 


http://djinteractive.com  800-369-7466  email:  djiinfo@wsj.dowjones.com 


DWVIQNES 
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A  Doctor  in  Every  House 


NETREPRENEURS  HealthGate  plays  on 
a  crowded  field,  racing  to  sell  a  product 
that  may  be  a  few  steps  ahead  of  its 
audience.  By  Art  Jahnke 


Good  Working  Order 


THE  MAIN  ATTRACTION  Are  you  doing  enough  to 
guarantee  users  a  high-quality  Web  experience? 

By  Scott  Kirsner 
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American  Airlines'  $3  Million  Makeover 

BY  DESIGN  Click  and  fly.  By  Sari  Kalin 

Beaching  Surfers 

POWER  SOURCE  Keeping  tabs  on  worker  Internet  use  is  easy. 
Deciding  whether  and  how  to  monitor 
workers  is  another  story. 

By  Peter  Cassidy 

Jakob  Nielsen  on 
Dinosaurs 

BACK  TALK  Only  the  Web 

savvy  survive.  By  Tim  Horgan 


DEPARTMENTS 


Home  Page 
In  My  Opinion 

Letter  from  the  publisher 

Threads 


On  our  Web  site 


Just  Browsing  •  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing?  •  Off  the 
CyberShelf  •  Scouting  Out 
Trouble  •  About-Face 


Index 


COVER  STORY:  ENTERPRISE  VALUE 
AWARDS  If  growing  pains  are  a  sign  of 
health,  then  IT  and  CIO's  Enterprise  Value 
Awards  are  in  good  shape. 

SBC  COMMUNICATIONS  INC.  A  sales 
tool  gives  SBC  a  competitive  edge  in  the 
cutthroat  telecom  business. 

THE  SABRE  GROUP  INC.  Its  forecasting 
system  helps  Sabre  cut  the  complexity  of 
figuring  where  American  Airlines  should 
fly — and  how  often. 

CAPITAL  ONE  FINANCIAL  CORP.  When 
IT,  marketing  and  operations  collaborate, 
this  bank  yields  remarkable  dividends. 

THE  MITRE  CORP.  More  than  an 
intranet,  Mitre’s  Web-based  information 
bank  changed  the  company’s  culture. 

PPG  INDUSTRIES  INC.  When  faced 
with  an  industry  threat,  PPG  found  that 
technology  could  move  it  into  a  new  line 
of  business. 

CIO  LIGHT  Fretful  about  the  coming  mil¬ 
lennium?  Noted  pundit  and  confidence 
man  Ezra  Poundcake  can’t  help,  but  it’s 
amusing  to  watch  him  try. 

SHOP  TALK  Harvard  Business  School’s 
F.  Warren  McFarlan  on  enterprise 
business  value. 
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mind,  our  Proactive  Service  Guarantees  stand  as  the  ultimate  safety  net. 
The  Internet  is  not  to  be  feared.  It's  to  be  used.  Let  the  architects  of  the 


Welcome  to  VPN  Advantage^,  the  next  generation  virtual  private  networking 
service  from  GTE  Internetworking.  Anyone  struggling  to  balance  a  teetering 
array  of  business  communications  needs  will,  now  find  the  Internet  a  safer, 
more  cost-effective  and  comfortable  place  to  do  business.  A  place  unfettered 
by  staff  or  budget  limitations,  thanks  to  one  of  the  world's  largest,  fastest  and 
most  rigorously  engineered  backbone  networks.  End-to-end  encryption  and 
non-stop  monitoring  assure  you  of  the  highest  level  of  security  commercially 
available.  Over  600  US  Points  of  Presence  as  well  as  global  access  deliver  the 
superior  performance  and  reach  your  company  needs.  To  further  ease  your 


Internet  show  you  the  way. 


www.internetworking.gte.com  or  800.472.4565 


INTERNETWORKING 

POWERED  BY  BBN“ 


HOME  PAGE 


Future  Shot 


|  HE  RECENT  HOLIDAY  SEASON  PRETTY  MUCH  WENT  OFF  ITS  ROCKER 
•  with  breathless  media  coverage  of  e-this  and  e-that:  People  are  actually 
buying  stuff  online!  Imagine  that!  Can  the  Net  be  said  to  have  truly  ar¬ 
rived  when  that  goddess  of  foofy  domestic  arts,  Martha  Stewart,  blesses  it 
with  her  magic  wand  (an  old  curtain  rod  rescued  from  the  Cos  Cob  dump 
and  cleverly  restored  using  decoupage  and  an  acetylene  torch)? 

Conversations  about  the  future  of  the  Net  can  quickly  become  hyperbolic — 
even  hyperventilated.  We  do  not  really  know  where  matters  are  headed.  As 
with  older  forms  of  exploration,  mapping  becomes  an  afterthought.  First,  you 
simply  go,  and  only  later  do  you  worry  about  where  you’ve  been.  At  a 
meeting  last  fall  of  CIO’s  xNet  Consortium,  one  member  averred  that  “Web 

sites  will  be  obsolete  within  five  years,”  to  be 
replaced  by  some  other  more-advanced  strategy 
for  organizing  and  presenting  information. 

That  seems  as  good  a  guess  as  any.  And  while 
the  prediction  didn’t  provoke  much  agreement 
among  the  other  members,  it  certainly  got  credit 
for  being  at  least  an  interesting  proposition.  You 
take  what  you’ve  seen  and  what  you  know  (or 
think  you  know),  put  it  together  with  what 
you’d  like  to  see  and  out  comes  a  bold 
speculation. 

But  you  do  need  some  real-world  ingredients 
on  which  to  base  predictions.  And  that  is 
why — in  a  flourish  of  devious  inspiration — we 
created  the  Web  Business  50/50  Awards  three 
years  ago.  If  we  could  get  an  annual  infusion  of 
best-of-breed  claimants,  we  reasoned,  we’d  be 
better  able  to  extrapolate  the  elusive  future. 

We’ve  now  done  the  50/50  Awards  twice 
(the  name  refers  not  to  “even  odds”  but  to  the  fact  that  the  award  honors  50 
Internet  sites  and  50  intranet  or  extranet  sites),  and  in  both  of  these  forays  we 
accomplished  the  goal  of  taking  a  snapshot  of  Web  excellence  at  a  moment  in 
its  rapidly  evolving  history.  And  we  have  found  these  to  be  very  helpful  data 
points  in  trying  to  anticipate  the  path  of  a  moving  target. 

As  you  may  have  noticed,  the  third  annual  CIO  Web  Business  50/50 
Awards  are  now  open  for  nominations  {webbusiness. cio. com/50/50).  But  the 
window  of  opportunity  will  close  soon;  you  have  only  until  Friday,  Feb.  19,  to 
get  your  application  in.  We  urge  you  to  act  quickly.  Crowd  into  this  year’s 
snapshot.  Help  us  figure  out  where  the  future  lies  by  giving  us  a  bead  on  the 
vibrant  present. 
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WBPA 

▼  INTERNATIONAL* 


Our  BIG/ip*  system  has  been  one  of  the  most  stable  elements  in  our  entire  web  site.  Because  it 

directs  the  user  to  resources  that  are  available  and  bypasses  those 
that  are  not,  our  site  is  always  up  and,  as  a  result,  customers  Feel  safe 
and  secure.  Perhaps  more  important  than  the  product  itself  has  been 


Situated  between  router 
and  server  array 

High  availability  &  QoS 
for  business-critical  web  sites 

Intelligent  load  balancing 

Internet,  Intranet, 
Extranet/E-commerce 

Massive  scalability 
&  fastest  access 


the  extraordinary  level  of  service  that  F5  Labs  has  provided.  From 
the  beginning,  I  recognized  that  these  were  dynamic  folks  who 
both  intuitively  understood  what  we  were  looking  to  accomplish 
and  were  every  bit  as  committed  to  the  success  of  our  venture 
as  we  were.  Tower  is  proud  to  have  found  a  partner  such  as 


F5  Labs.  BIG/ip  and  F5  Labs  have  made  our  lives  a  lot  easier. 


Mi  ms 


www.f5.com/cio99 


t  888.88BIGIP 


f  206.505.0801  code:  cio99 


e  inFo.cio99@F5.com 


IN  MY  OPINION 


Trade  News 


cio.com 

http://www.cio.com 


HOW  HIGH  IS  UP? 

Although  you’re  reading  this  in  early  February,  as  I  write,  it  is 
late  December  1998.  The  stock  market’s  final  numbers  for  the 
year  aren’t  in,  but  retail  figures  for  the  holiday  season  show  on¬ 
line  sales  tripled  over  1997  sales.  And  stock  trading  for  online 
companies  quickly  followed  suit. 

Six  companies — Amazon.com,  @Flome,  America  Online,  eBay,  Network 
Solutions  and  Yahoo — have  a  combined  market  value  of  over  $128  billion. 
Amazon.com  is  the  second-fastest-growing  retailer  in  history,  based  on  time 
passed  before  the  first  quarter  with  $100  million  in  revenue.  Most  of  these 
companies  were  not  in  business  five  years  ago. 

What  does  this  mean  to  CIOs  and 
business  executives  in  general?  The 
growth  opportunities  related  to  the 
Internet  are  in  a  league  of  their  own. 
The  facts  tell  it  all:  Over  82  million 
people  worldwide  use  the  Internet,  up 
105  percent  in  a  year  and  up  from 
5  million  at  the  time  of  Netscape’s  IPO 
in  August  1995.  The  Internet  is  the 
fastest  growing  medium  in  history:  For 
example,  according  to  Morgan  Stanley 
estimates,  the  Internet  can  reach 
50  million  users  in  5  years  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  38  years 
for  radio  to  do  the  same. 

The  Internet  is  multifaceted:  It  is  a 
communications  tool  like  the  tele¬ 
phone,  an  entertainment  and  information  medium  like  radio  and  TV  and  a 
distribution  vehicle.  It  will  have  a  revolutionary  impact  on  almost  all  busi¬ 
nesses,  countries  and  people.  Certainly,  we  have  seen  major  business 
changes  driven  by  technology  shifts,  but  the  Internet  has  evolved  and  gained 
acceptance  with  unprecedented  speed. 

Will  your  organization  be  a  winner  or  loser  in  the  Information  Age?  Is 
your  technology  infrastructure  ready  to  meet  the  new  era?  How  are  you 
taking  advantage  of  the  Internet?  Will  your  company  be  a  CIO  Web  Business 
50/50  winner?  There’s  not  much  time  left. 

What’s  your  opinion?  As  always,  I  appreciate  your  thoughts  and  comments. 

tihwU  U. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

President,  CEO  and  Group  Publisher 
jlevy@cio.com 
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Analyst  Corner 

This  new  area  presents  the  latest 
industry  analysis  from  the  research 
community. 

www.  cio.  com/an  alyst 

TalkBack 

Read  CIO's  opinions  on  a  variety 
of  topics  and  then  express  your 
own  in  this  new  format. 

www.cio.com/CIO 

Discussion  Areas 

Our  knowledgeable  readers  discuss 
a  wide  range  of  topics — the 
next  big  wave,  career  strategies, 

IT  support  models,  knowledge 
management  and  more. 
discuss.cio.com 

Year  2000 
Research  center 

Links,  articles  and  roundtables  will 
help  you  survive  the  date  change. 

www.cio.  com/forums/y2k 
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AS/400e=NT  Integration 

m 

r 

j  -  : 

Now  you  can  get  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Right  here.  Right  now.  Thousands  of 

robust  AS/400e  business  applications.  And  thousands  of  Windows  NT®  personal 

productivity  apps.The  good  news:  there’s  no  need  to  stop  running  one  to  start 

L 

the  other.  AS/400e  or  NT?  Choose  both  at  www.as400.ibm.com/NT3  J  (g)  e-busmess  tools 

“X 

IBM,  AS/400  and  the  e-business  logo  are  either  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  U.S. 
and/or  other  countries.  Microsoft,  Windows  and  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  U.S,  and/or  other  countries,  ©1998  IBM  Corp. 
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QUICK  HITS  AND  THE  BOTTOM 
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Edited  by  Art  jabn 


Just  Browsing 


The  popular  pastime  of  cruising  the 
mall  in  search  of  a  deal  may  become  an  endan¬ 
gered  activity  thanks  to  a  new  technology 
developed  by  Andersen  Consulting.  The 
Chicago-based  firm  is  tinkering  with  a 
handheld  device  that  automatically 
scours  the  Internet  for  the  lowest  price 
of  just  about  anything  whose  price  is 
listed  online.  With  the  Pocket  Bargain 
Finder,  a  value-minded  shopper  sim¬ 
ply  scans  the  UPC  bar  code  of  an  item 
displayed  in  a  store.  Within  seconds, 
the  miniature  cell  phone  dials  into  a 
Web  server  that  uses  the  Excite  search 
engine  to  hunt  the  Internet  for  the 
same  item  at  a  cheaper  price. 

If  a  book  sells  at  Borders  for  $20, 

Pocket  Bargain  Finder  will  alert  the 
shopper  to  the  same  book  at 
Amazon.com.  The  phone’s  screen  dis¬ 
plays  the  cheaper  prices  and  the  name 
of  the  online  retailers  that  offer  them. 

All  that’s  left  for  the  consumer  to  do  is 
scroll  to  the  desired  item  on  the  screen  and 

press  the  phone’s  buy  button.  Or  a  shopper  who  takes  pleasure  in  the  blood  sport  of  haggling  can  use  the 
information  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  get  the  store  to  lower  its  price. 

Putting  such  information  into  the  hands  of  shoppers  promises  to  shake  up  the  retailing  industry,  says  Ed 
Gottsman,  the  associate  partner  at  Andersen’s  Northbrook  Technology  Park  who  dreamed  up  the  idea  for 
Pocket  Bargain  Finder.  Predictably,  not  everyone  at  Andersen  is  as  pleased  as  Gottsman  is  with  the  idea  of 
shaking  up  the  retailing  industry.  In  fact,  Gottsman  says,  some  of  the  consultancy’s  retail  clients  find  the 

prospect  more  than  a  bit  disturbing. 

So  far,  no  one  at  Andersen  will  talk  about  the 
company’s  plans  to  sell  Pocket  Bargain  Finder  to 
consumers,  but  Gottsman  declares  that  the  day 
is  not  far  off  when  shoppers  no  longer  fork  over 
money  in  brick-and-mortar  stores.  The  only 
reminders  left  at  a  bookstore,  he  says,  will  be  “a 
used  coffee  cup  and  the  impression  of  buttocks  in 
a  chair.”  -Megan  Santosus 


Much  Ado  About  Nothing? 

For  many  journalists,  the  Internet  highlights  a  thorny 
issue.  In  print,  established  conventions  distinguish 
editorial  content  from  advertising.  But  online,  an  expan¬ 
sive  medium  where  a  product  review  is  just  a  click  away 
from  a  product  purchase,  the  separation  between 
editorial  and  advertising  is  not  always  clear. 

Should  a  book  review  section  online 


Amazon.com  pays  referring  sites  a  small 
fee  as  a  result  of  sales,  should  that  pay¬ 
ment  policy  be  explained  to  readers? 

Editors  who  have  apoplectic  fits  over 
such  a  question  appear  to  have  been  wasting 
their  worry.  According  to  a  report  by  Jupiter 
Communications  LLC  ( www.jup.com ),  a  New  York  City- 
based  media  research  firm,  most  readers  believe  that  links 
from  news  sites  to  third-party  commerce  sites  do  not 


compromise  editorial  integrity.  About  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  2,200  people  surveyed  said  they 
don't  have  a  problem  even  if  news  sites  sell  goods 
online.  And  80  percent  of  respondents  say  they 
trust  online  news  sources  as  much  as  they  trust  tra¬ 
ditional  news  outlets,  including  newspapers  and 
network  television.  Which  may  not  be  saying  a  lot. 


include  a  link  to  Amazon.com?  If 
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Relax.  Now  There’s  A  Pain-Free  Host  Access 
Management  Solution  For  Evolving  To  e-Business. 

Attachmate®  e-Vantage™  is  the  only  solution  that 
centralizes  management  of  every  host  connection 
or  custom  web  application  across  your  entire 
enterprise.  Without  it,  the  complexities,  pressures 
and  uncertainties  of  evolving  to  e-business  can 
overwhelm  even  the  most  savvy  IT  professional. 

Attachmate  e-Vantage  gives  you  the  power  to  man¬ 
age  your  evolution  to  server-based  e-business  so 
employees,  partners  and  customers  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  they  need.  It’s  the  only  solution  compatible 
with  IBMf  Java™  and  Microsoft®  standards — in  any 


combination.  Now  you  can  go  from  traditional  thick 
clients  to  thin  with  no  hassles  or  security  issues. 
And  to  make  the  transition  even  easier,  we  offer 
comprehensive  consulting  solutions,  and  back  up 
e-Vantage  with  world-class  technical  support. 

Find  out  why  four  out  of  five  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  and  over  10  million  users  worldwide  rely  on 
Attachmate  to  boost  productivity  and  reduce  costs. 
Just  call  1-800-933-6793  (ext  3630)  or  visit  us  on 
the  Web  at  www.attachmate.com/ad/evolvel  .asp 
for  your  free  Web-to-Enterprise  Solutions  Guide. 

^Attachmate 

The  Advantage  of  Information™ 


©  1998  Attachmate  Corporation.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Attachmate  is  a  registered  trademark  and  e-Vantage  and  The  Advantage  ol  Intormatlon  are  trademarks  ol  Attachmate  Corporation.  IBM  Is  a  registered  trademark  ot 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation.  Microsoft  Is  a  registered  trademark  ot  Microsoft  Corporation.  Java  is  a  trademark  or  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 


THREADS 


Off  the  CyberShelf 


Every  Business  Is 
a  Growth  Business 

Ram  Charan  and  Noel  M.  Tichy 
Times  Books,  1998;  $27.50 


I 


Retail  Re  dux 


N  EVERY  BUSINESS  IS  A  GROWTH  BUSINESS, 

Ram  Charan  and  Noel  M.  Tichy  encourage  leaders 
to  look  at  their  organizations  from  the  outside  to  deter¬ 
mine  customer  need.  They  advise  us  to  think  of  companies 
as  works  in  progress,  creatures  that  must  grow  or  die.  As  we 
trudge  through  this  text,  however,  we  learn  that  not  all  growth  is 
good  growth.  It’s  balanced  growth  we’re  after.  With  an  emphasis  on  the  need  to  “strategize  from  the  outside 
in”  and  change  as  the  market  and  the  world  change,  the  authors  tell  us  this  theory  must  be  taught.  At  Ford, 
a  company  that  is  trotted  out  as  an  example  of  enlightenment,  the  top  1,000  leaders  are  responsible  for 

teaching  corporate  ideas  and  values  to  all 
53,000  employees. 

In  contrast,  the  dying  company  simply 
makes  its  numbers,  does  not  take  risks  and 
watches  its  back.  The  growing  company 
widens  its  horizons,  unleashes  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  employs  a  go-for-it  attitude.  Your 
customers’  needs  must  be  your  needs. 

Charan  and  Tichy  offer  Citibank  and 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  as  two  compa¬ 
nies  that  were  able  to  see  their  customers’ 
needs  and  transform  their  organizations 
accordingly.  These  success  stories  are  juxta¬ 
posed  with  the  “faltering  Kmart,”  the 
“shrunken  Apple”  and  the  “disappearing 
Westinghouse.” 

The  next  decade  will  reveal  just  how 
good  the  writers  are  at  picking  winners.  In 
the  meantime,  the  book  offers  some  helpful 
tips  on  handicapping  your  own  company. 

-Kathleen  S.  Carr 


Online  retailer  revenue  by 
category,  from  January  to 
June  1998.  Total:  $4.3  billion. 


HOME  &  GARDEN 


AUTOMOTIVE 


FOOD  &  WINE 


APPAREL 


CONSUMER  GOODS 


Direct  sales 

Agency  or  broker 
revenue 


Gross  value  of 
transaction 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS  &  ENTERTAINMENT 


TRAVEL 

w? 

S 

ON 

— ‘  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 


M  COMPUTER  GOODS 


SOURCE:  THE  BOSTON  CONSULTING  GROUP,  BASED  UPON  BCG/SHOP.ORG  ONLINE 
RETAILER  SURVEY;  RETAILER  INTERVIEWS;  SEC  FILINGS 


GETTING  TO  YES 


Percent  of  Internet  shoppers 
who  bought  online  as  the 
result  of  a  radio, 

TV  or  print  ad: 

Percent  of  Internet  shoppers 
who  bought  online  as  the 
result  of  an  e-mail 
advertisement: 


SOURCE:  THE  WORLD  WIDE  INTERNET  OPINION 
SURVEY  CONDUCTED  BY  @D:TECH 
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Terrific,  you’re  up-to-date  with  the  information 
age.  But  what  about  the  age  of  your  information? 

With  the  pace  of  business  these  days,  it  is 
outdated  by  the  minute.  And,  very  simply,  you 
can’t  afford  not  to  have  reliable,  useful  and  timely 
information  flowing  from  one  end  of  your 
company  to  the  other. 

What  you  really  need  is  something  we 


at  Dun  &  Bradstreet  call  intelligent  information. 
Up-to-the-minute  information  that’s  analyzed, 
organized,  enhanced  and  helpful  in  forecasting 
the  future.  Information  that  is  derived  from  the 
largest  database  of  its  kind — one  that  contains 
information  on  more  than  50  million  businesses 
worldwide — updated  950,000  times  a  day.  It’s  the 
kind  of  information  that  separates  yesterday’s 


news  from  today’s  news.  Better  yet,  it  can  mean 
the  difference  between  tomorrow’s  profit  and  loss. 

To  learn  more  about  how  D&B  can  help  with 
your  information  needs,  call  1-800-5 1 3-893 1  or 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.dnb.com. 


Dun  &  Bradstreet 


THREADS 
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Scouting  Out  Trouble 

BE  PREPARED — EVEN  ONLINE. 

That’s  the  advice  of  the  new  Boy  Scout 
Handbook,  recently  revised  for  the  first  time 
this  decade.  In  addition  to  traditional  instructions 
for  tying  knots,  building  campfires  and  earning 
merit  badges,  the  venerable  guide’s  1 1th  edition 
advises  Scouts  on  responsible  Internet  use. 

“By  logging  onto  the  Internet,  you  can  contact 
sources  of  information  around  the  world  and 
download  material  about  any  subject,”  says  the  offi¬ 
cial  manual,  published  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
(www.bsa.scouting.org) .  “You  can  also  develop  online 
friendships  with  scouts  anywhere  on  the  globe.” 

But  for  all  of  its  wonders,  the  handbook  warns,  the 
Internet  has  plenty  of  hazards,  including  people  “who 
use  the  Internet  to  take  advantage  of  others”  and  “  [Web] 
sites  with  content  that  is  unsuitable  for  young  people.” 

To  stay  out  of  trouble  online,  the  handbook  says, 
scouts  should  steer  clear  of  adult-oriented  sites, 
avoid  telling  strangers  where  they  live  or  attend 
school  and  refuse  to  respond  to  disturbing  or 
confusing  e-mail  messages.  Finally,  the  guide  rec¬ 
ommends,  “Never  agree  to  meet  anyone  who  has 
contacted  you  online  unless  your  parent  or  guardian 
comes  with  you.” 

Renee  L.  Fairrer,  associate  director  of  external  com¬ 
munications  at  the  88-year-old  organization’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  Irving,  Texas,  says  the  Internet  advice  fits 
into  how  the  Boy  Scouts’  4.6  million  young  members 


prepare  for  21st-century  adulthood.  Says  Fairrer: 

“We  certainly  believe  in  weaving  that  message  of 
caution  into  everyday  life,  being  conscious  of  who’s 
around  you  and  what  information  you’re  giving 
other  people,  whether  it’s  in  the  street,  at  the  mall 
or  on  the  Internet.”  -Anne  Stuart 


About-Face  Many  a  manu¬ 
facturer  has  shied  away  from  selling 
directly  to  consumers  online  for  fear  of 
stepping  on  their  distributors'  toes.  New 
York  City-based  cosmetics  manufacturer 
Estee  Lauder  Companies  Inc.  once 
counted  itself  among  the  fearful,  not 
wanting  to  muss  up  its  relationships 
with  the  upscale  depart¬ 
ment  stores  it  relies  on  to 
showcase  its  lipsticks, 
lotions,  powders  and  per¬ 
fumes.  But  now  the  $4  bil¬ 
lion  company  has  begun 
selling  its  Clinique  brand 
of  "prestige"  cosmetics 
on  Clinique's  Web  site, 
www.clinique.com.  Why 
the  about-face? 


Because  Clinique's  time-pressed,  Web- 
savvy  customers  have  been  asking  to  be 
able  to  buy  online,  says  Angela  Kapp, 
vice  president  of  special  markets  and 
new  media  for  Estee  Lauder. 

Estee  Lauder's  Web  strategy  now 
calls  for  customers  to  be  able  to  buy  its 
products  at  several  locations  online, 
Kapp  says.  For  the  Clinique  brand, 
that  means  that  Clinique 

products  are  for 
sale  at  the 
Clinique  Web  site 
as  well  as  at 
authorized  online 
retailers  such  as 
Macys.com; 
Kapp's  group 
even  worked  with 


Macys.com  on  the  nuances  of  how 
Clinique's  products  should  be  displayed 
online.  "In  the  long  run,  I  think 
Macys.com  is  going  to  do  a  lot  more 
business  than  Clinique.com,"  Kapp  says. 
"In  the  short  run,  we  have  a  loyal  follow¬ 
ing  because  we  were  one  of  the  first  big 
sites  out  there,  so  we're  just  taking 
advantage  of  it."  Even  so,  don't  expect  to 
see  huge  "shop  online  with  Clinique" 
banners  hanging  over  the  Clinique 
counter  at  your  local  department  store. 
Indeed,  for  every  customer  the  Web  site 
spurs  to  shop  online,  Kapp  expects  the 
site  to  entice  another  four  customers 
into  a  store — something  that  Kapp  says 
will  help  Clinique  maintain  its  good 
relationships  with  brick-and-mortar 
retailers.  -Sari  Kalin 
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The  Framework  Is  FREE. 

The  Benefits  Are  Invaluable. 


Time  to  market. 

It’s  the  biggest  challenge  every 
developer  faces.  But  now  there’s  something 
that  can  help  you  conquer  it.  An  amazing 
new  framework  that  will  enable  you  to 
develop  your  applications  much,  much 
faster  than  before. 

The  Unicenter  TNG 
Framework  Can 
Save  You  Years  Of 
Development  Time. 

The  Unicenter  TNG™  Framework™  provides 
an  instant  foundation  for  virtually  any  kind 
of  application  you  need  to  develop. 

It  provides  all  of  the  common  services 
your  applications  will  ever  need.  Basics  like 


Unicente r®  77VG™  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environment 
representing  objects  in  the  real  world. 

calendar  management,  object  repository,  and 
virus  detection  are  just  a  few  of  the  dozens  of 
services  that  are  included  for  free. 

Sure,  you  could  write  your  own,  but  do 
you  have  countless  months  to  do  it?  And  would 
it  be  as  robust  as  everything  Unicenter  TNG 
can  give  you  today?  Not  to  mention,  it  would 
take  even  the  most  gifted  developer  a  very 
long  time  to  develop  some  of  the  very  uncom¬ 


mon  services  the  TNG  Framework  offers.  Like 
a  revolutionary  3-D  Real  World  Interface™  that 
incorporates  virtual  reality.  And  innovative 
Business  Process  Views™  that  let  users  look  at 
their  systems  and  processes  any  way  they  like. 

Why  spend  the  next  five  years  building 
your  applications  from  scratch,  when  you  can 
use  the  Framework  to  get  an  edge  on  your 
competition  today? 

Unicenfer  TNG  Framework 
Provides  All  Your  Applications 
With  Cross-Platform  Support. 

With  the  Unicenter  TNG  Software 
Development  Kit  and  FREE  Unicenter  TNG 
training  programs,  you’ll  be  able  to  develop 
for  the  broadest  variety  of  UNIX  and  NT  plat¬ 
forms.  In  fact,  Unicenter  TNG  is  the  most 
open,  interoperable,  and  scalable  manage¬ 
ment  solution  available.  Today,  over  a  dozen 
companies  are  shipping  the  Unicenter  TNG 
Framework  with  their  systems.  Companies 
like  HP,  DIGITAL,  NCR,  Tandem,  SGI,  Data 


General,  SCO,  and  Fujitsu,  to  name 
a  few.  They  ship  it,  so  you  don’t 
have  to. 

Unicenter  TNG  Is  Widely 
Recognized  As  The  Industry 
Standard  For  Network  And 
Systems  Management. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  the  only  man¬ 
agement  solution  that  has  been 
supported  by  virtually  every  major 
hardware  and  software  company, 
including  Microsoft,  Sun,  SAP,  Intel, 
HP,  DIGITAL,  Tandem,  NCR,  SGI,  and 
Data  General.  Information  Week 
summed  it  up  best  when  it  recently 
said  “Unicenter  TNG  is  a  generation  ahead  of 
the  competition.” 


#  Of  Develop 

Developers  Time  (mos.) 

Person 

Mos. 

With  TNG  Framework 

2-D  and  3-D 

User  Interface 

5 

8 

40 

Available  Now 

Repository 

8 

12 

96 

Available  Now 

Auto  Discovery 

6 

9 

54 

Available  Now 

Calendar 

Management 

5 

8 

40 

Available  Now 

Virus  Detection 

3 

7 

21 

Available  Now 
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A  Doctor  in 
Every  House 

Health  Gate  plays  on  a  crowded  field, 
racing  to  sell  a  product  that  may  be  a 
few  steps  ahead  of  its  audience 

BY  ART  JAHNKE 


N  THE  SOUL  OF  A  NEW  MACHINE,  TRACY  KIDDER’S 
nonfiction  work  that  transformed  the  public  image  of 
electrical  engineers  from  computer  geeks  to  social  vision¬ 
aries,  Edson  de  Castro  is  the  young  renegade  who  splits 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  starts  his  own  computer 
company  in  a  rented  space  of  a  former  beauty  parlor  in 
Hudson,  Mass.,  and  builds  a  Fortune  500  company 
called  Data  General  Corp.  Thirty  years  later,  de  Castro 
is  recapturing  some  of  the  spirit  of  his  entrepreneurial  past,  guid¬ 
ing  a  handful  of  Internet-related  companies  along  paths  that  he 
hopes  will  lead  to  more  glory.  HealthGate  Data  Corp.,  a  3-year- 
old  venture  in  Malden,  Mass.,  is  one  such  youngster.  The  com¬ 
pany,  where  de  Castro  serves  as  director,  puts  medical  informa¬ 
tion  online,  packaging  it  in  different  ways  for  different  audiences, 
professional  and  consumer. 

De  Castro  was  introduced  to  the  company  by  his  wife,  Eileen, 
who  had  known  HealthGate  founder  William  Reece  when  he 
worked  with  PaperChase,  a  Boston-based  company  that  moved 
medical  texts  onto  a  proprietary  network  within  Boston’s  Beth 
Israel  and  Deaconess  Hospital  community  and  the  Harvard 
Medical  School.  Reece  was  then  a  visionary  wannabe  with  three 
things  working  in  his  favor:  a  good  understanding  of  the  market 
for  medical  information,  a  background  in  business  and  an  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  Web’s  ability  to  put  editor¬ 
ial  content  on  the  desktops  of  medical 
professionals  and  consumers. 

In  1994,  Reece  teamed  up  with  Rick 
Lawson,  a  PaperChase  medical  librarian,  and 
Dr.  Barry  Manuel,  an  associate  dean  of  the  department  of  contin¬ 
uing  education  at  Boston  University’s  School  of  Medicine.  Lawson, 
Reece  says,  brought  in  understanding  of  the  landscape  of  medical 
publishing.  Reece  himself  brought  the  conviction  that,  because 
managed  care  had  radically  reduced  the  amount  of  time  doctors 
could  spend  with  each  patient,  any  tool  that  provided  more  infor- 


www.healthgate.com 


mation  more  quickly  would  find  a  wait¬ 
ing  market.  And  Manuel  brought  both  an 
idea  and  an  asset.  The  idea  was  that  the 
Internet  could  be  used  in  acquiring  and 
recording  the  many  continuing  medical 
education  units  required  by  state  medical 
boards;  the  asset  was  the  CME  units  that 
BU  had  prepared. 

Today  BU’s  CME  courses  are  an  attrac¬ 
tive  part  of  HealthGate ’s  business.  Phys¬ 
icians  pay  $8  per  credit,  take  exams 
online  rather  than  traveling  to  a  test  site 
and  receive  the  required  certificates  in  six 
weeks.  Manuel,  who  owns  a  piece  of 
HealthGate,  explains  that  the  relationship 
is  of  great  benefit  to  BU,  which  exploits 
HealthGate’s  access  to  a  wide  market  and 
relies  on  HealthGate’s  billing  software  to 
collect  payment  from  physicians. 

Despite  competition  from  dozens  of 
reputable  Web  sites  offering  medical 
information  to  either  consumers  or  doc¬ 
tors,  HealthGate  (www.bealthgate.com) 
is,  at  the  moment,  holding  its  own.  It  has 
160,000  registered  users  and  claims  to 
get  35,000  visitors  a  day.  Most  aren’t 
physicians  reading  journal  articles  on  the 
hospital  intranets  fed  by  HealthGate’s 
databases;  they  are  consumers  seeking  | 
free  advice  on  HealthGate’s  Web  site,  a  □ 
deep  and  sprawling  territory.  Visitors  can  | 

read  about  the  latest  developments  in  £ 
surgery,  or  they  can  learn  how  to  carve  a  g 
turkey  for  a  holiday  meal.  Click  around  £ 
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Reece's  Pieces:  HealthGate’s 
William  Reece  targets  bis  medical 
information  service  to  physicians 
and  consumers. 

a  bit  and  you  can  even  learn  how  to  store 
the  leftovers  (“Don’t  forget  to  date  your 
packages”). 

Diversity  is  a  theme  here,  and  it  carries 
over  from  the  content  on  the  HealthGate 
site  to  the  company’s  varied  revenue 
streams.  Like  most  publishers  trying  to 
make  it  in  a  space  where  advertising  just 
doesn’t  pay  the  bills,  HealthGate  looks  for 
income  in  every  likely  corner. 

Much  of  the  company’s  income,  says 
Reece,  comes  from  individual  users  who 
don’t  subscribe  but  want  more  than  the 
site’s  free  information.  Articles  cost  any¬ 
where  from  $2  for  a  short  overview  of  a 
particular  drug  to  $50  for  the  complete 
text  of  an  article  from  a  medical  journal 
like  The  European  Journal  of  Neuro¬ 
science.  Soon,  Reece  says,  he  expects 
the  bulk  of  his  company’s  revenues  to 
come  from  what  he  calls  enterprise- 
institutional  services:  customized  pack¬ 
ages  of  medical  information  created  for 
institutional  networks  at  hospitals  and 
other  organizations.  Annual  subscrip¬ 
tion  fees  for  the  customized  packages 
can  cost  from  $25,000  to  $200,000. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  company’s 
revenues  come  from  advertising,  says 
Reece.  Ads  sell  for  $30  per  thousand 
page  views  for  a  general  run-of-site  ad 
to  $80  per  thousand  views  for  highly  tar¬ 
geted  ads  tied  to  the  content  requested 
by  users. 

The  company  takes  in  additional 
money  through  its  Web  publishing  ser¬ 
vice,  which  helps  less  technologically 
savvy  publishers  of  medical  information 
put  their  information  online.  Health- 
Gate  charges  other  publishers  a  set  fee 
ranging  from  $10,000  to  $30,000;  if  the 
partnering  publisher’s  content  sells, 
HealthGate  takes  a  piece  of  the  action, 
from  $1  to  $5  per  article. 

With  revenues  flowing  from  so  many 
tributaries,  many  companies  would  be 
awash  in  profits.  Reece  does  claim  to  be 
making  money  but  won’t  say  more  than 
that.  Observers  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  HealthGate  operates  in  one  of  the 
Internet’s  most  crowded  arenas.  Literally 
thousands  of  Web  sites  offer  medical 
information,  their  reliability  ranging 
from  outright  quackery  to  the  content  of 


the  world’s  most  highly  respected  medi¬ 
cal  journals.  The  proliferation  of  medi¬ 
cal  Web  sites  is  so  great  that  it  has  created 
a  market  for  the  Healthcare  Guide  to  the 
Internet ,  published  by  COR  Research 
Inc.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Editor  Joyce 
Flory  says  she  respects  HealthGate’s  con¬ 
tent,  but  wonders  if  it  and  many  similar 
sites  will  be  able  to  surmount  two  obsta¬ 
cles:  too  many  Web  sites  offering  similar 
or  identical  information  for  free  and  too 
few  doctors  who,  currently  at  least,  use 
the  Internet  at  work. 

In  articles  she  has  written,  Flory  cites  a 
recent  study  by  Find/SVP  showing  that 
only  43  percent  of  physicians  surveyed 
used  the  Internet  for  professional  pur¬ 
poses,  and  of  those,  26  percent  delegated 


computer  tasks  to  assistants.  But  those 
numbers  appear  to  be  changing.  A  study 
by  PERQ/HCI  Focus  Research  found  that 
of  the  535,000  medical  doctors  in  the 
United  States,  the  number  using  the  In¬ 
ternet  grew  from  184,000  in  1997  to 
277,000  in  1998.  Another  wrinkle:  Many 
sites  now  offer  free  access  to  their  data¬ 
bases.  “We  are  asking  clinicians  if  this 
stuff  is  of  any  use,”  says  a  staffer  at  Cape 
Cod  Hospital  in  Hyannis,  Mass.,  which 
is  considering  subscribing  to  HealthGate. 
“A  lot  of  the  information  is  targeted  to 
giving  patients  information,  and  much  of 
it  is  available  for  free  on  other  sites.” 

Hallmark  Health,  which  owns  four 
Boston-area  hospitals,  was  persuaded 
that  HealthGate’s  offerings  were  worth 
the  price,  and  the  company  is  now  ham¬ 
mering  out  the  specifics  of  its  package 
with  HealthGate.  Ronald  B.  Scott,  Hall¬ 
mark’s  vice  president  of  public  affairs  and 
marketing,  says  the  company  subscribed 
to  HealthGate  for  three  reasons,  the 
most  important  being  an  effort  to  make 
its  hospitals  more  attractive  to  physi¬ 
cians  whose  patients  may  end  up  filling 
hospital  beds. 

But  Hallmark  also  sees  an  opportunity 
to  impress  patients.  “We  thought  that  a 
doctor  could  be  having  a  discussion  with 
a  patient  and  the  doctor  could  suggest 


reading  something  that  was  on  the  hospi¬ 
tal’s  Web  site,”  Scott  says.  A  third  consid¬ 
eration  is  the  possibility  that  local  Internet 
users  might  happen  upon  useful  medical 
information  provided  by  HealthGate  and 
published  on  the  hospital’s  Web  site  and 
consequently  head  for  that  hospital  next 
time  they  need  one.  “A  lot  of  what  they 
offer  is  marketing,”  agrees  Dan  Moffatt, 
vice  president  and  CIO  of  Corondelet 
Health  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  owns 
15  health-care  facilities  and  is  now  nego¬ 
tiating  the  terms  of  its  deal  with 
HealthGate.  “But  marketing  is  part  of  our 
mission,  too.  If  we  are  really  in  the  health¬ 
care  business,  we  need  to  inform  and  edu¬ 
cate  people  as  well  as  treat  them.  Today, 
with  managed  care,  the  physician  doesn’t 


have  time  to  spend  an  hour  explaining 
things  to  the  patient,  so  we  need  to  find  a 
new  way.  That’s  where  HealthGate  comes 
in.  The  doctor  can  give  the  patient  a  pass¬ 
word  and  the  patient  can  get  information 
from  HealthGate  that  looks  like  it  comes 
from  Corondelet.” 

Moffatt,  like  other  hospital  adminis¬ 
trators,  finds  it  frustrating  that  physicians 
don’t  make  better  use  of  the  Internet  but 
calls  HealthGate-style  services  one  of  two 
forces  changing  that  trend.  The  other,  he 
says,  is  the  increasingly  well-educated 
patient  population,  including  those  who 
show  up  at  their  doctors’  offices  with 
hours  of  Web  research  under  their  belts. 

Bill  Reece  hopes  to  capture  the  mar¬ 
ket  between  doctors  and  patients.  Health¬ 
Gate’s  biggest  advantage,  he  says,  is  its 
combination  of  material  for  both  con¬ 
stituencies. 

Even  after  four  rounds  of  financing, 
HealthGate  has  yet  to  land  any  large  insti¬ 
tutional  accounts.  But  then  Reece  never 
expected  it  to  be  easy.  He  had  been  told 
that  starting  a  new  company  from  a  small 
office  outside  Boston  is  hard  work.  And 
he  heard  it  from  a  reliable  source:  Edson 
de  Castro.  BE! 

Senior  Editor  Art  Jahnke  can  be  reached 
at  ajahnke@cio.com. 


Like  most  publishers  trying  to  make  it  in 
a  space  where  advertising  just  doesn't  pay 
the  bills,  HealthGate  looks  for  income  in 
every  likely  corner. 
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Good  Working  Order 

Are  you  doing  enough  to  guarantee  users  a 
high-quality  Web  experience ? 

BY  SCOTT  K I R  S  N  E  R 


| 

I 


Ah,  the  promise  of  the  WEB — CONSISTENT  service. 

Instant  access  to  information.  Flawless  transactions,  24/7. 
A  friction-free  economy.  But  that  promise  is  routinely  shat¬ 
tered  by  Web  sites  that  simply  underperform.  Their  servers 
are  painfully  slow  or  down;  links  are  broken  or  images  miss¬ 
ing;  for  some  reason,  they  won’t  accept  your  registration  info,  even 
though  you’ve  entered  it  correctly  three  times. 

For  visitors  to  such  sites,  the  choice  is  simple:  After  30  seconds  of 
frustration,  they  leave.  An  example:  I  was  shopping  for  an  airline 
ticket  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans.  I  happened  to  be  at 
Yahoo’s  travel  site.  I  entered  my  criteria  and  was 
promptly  confronted  with  Error  Number 
05049076:  “$UNABLE  TO  SELL 
SEGMENTS %.”  I  tried  again  and  got 
the  same  message.  I  clicked  “Help.” 
The  site’s  response  was,  “Sorry,  but 
help  for  this  page  is  not  available.” 
Every  Web  user  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  And  we’re  increasingly 
unforgiving.  In  less  than  half  a  minute,  I 
found  an  online  travel  agency  that 
was  able  to  sell  me  a  ticket  sans  bugs. 
“People’s  tolerance  for  bugs  and  sluggish 
response  is  decreasing,”  says  Alan 
Fisher,  chief  technology  officer  of 
OnSale  Inc.,  the  auction  site  based  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  “And  our  compa¬ 
ny’s  tolerance  for  those  things  is 
decreasing  too.  We’ve  got  over 
900,000  customers  now,  and  if  you 
give  even  a  few  [of  them]  a  bad 
experience,  word  gets  out  over  the 
Net,  and  you’ve  got  an  unpleasant 
PR  problem  to  deal  with.” 

That’s  why  OnSale  and  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  other  companies  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  under¬ 
standing  and  mastering  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  Web  site  quality  control. 
Focusing  on  quality  not  only  pre¬ 


vents  PR  debacles,  but  it  burnishes  your 
brand,  builds  loyalty,  boosts  revenue 
and  saves  time.  And  your  staff,  freed 
from  fighting  fires  and  responding  to 
angry  user  e-mails,  will  have  more  time 
for  new  development. 

These  six  essentials  form  a  Web  site 
quality-control  program. 

Set  Goals 

Establish  a  lofty  goal,  and  then  live  up 
to  it:  Vow  not  to  lose  a  single  visitor  to 
your  Web  site  because  of  poor  quality.  No 
broken  links,  no  out-of-order  order  sys¬ 
tems,  no  malfunctioning  search  engines. 

“We’re  trying  to  build  a  Web  site 
that’s  as  reliable  and  high-quality  as 
when  you  turn  on  your  television  at 
night,”  says  Rich  Lappenbusch,  director 
of  operations  at  MSNBC’s  Web  site  in 
Redmond,  Wash.  “The  networks  have 
had  40  years  to  get  to  that  level  of  qual¬ 
ity,  but  TV  has  set  people’s  expectations, 
whether  we  want  to  accept  that  on  the 
Net  or  not.” 

Accept  it.  This  is  the  year  that  the  seri¬ 
ous  Web  sites — the  ones  with  a  near¬ 
religious  devotion  to  quality — pull  away 
from  the  pretenders. 

Watch  Server  Performance 

Like  all  good  techies,  webmasters  like  to 
track  quantitative  metrics.  OnSale’s 
Fisher  wants  his  CGI  scripts  to  respond 
to  a  request  in  less  than  a  second;  Todd 
Walrath,  senior  VP  of  online  services  at 
the  Weather  Channel,  wants  his  servers 
to  respond  to  all  page  requests  within 
five  seconds,  even  in  the  middle  of  a 
major  blizzard  or  other  weather- related 
news  event. 

Both  of  them  also  have  tools  to  gauge 
their  sites’  overall  performance.  Fisher 
subscribes  to  a  service  from  Keynote 
Systems  of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  that 
checks  Web  site  responsiveness  every 
15  minutes  from  35  different  locations 
around  the  United  States.  If  a  site 
responds  too  slowly,  Keynote  will  fire 
off  an  e-mail  or  pager  alert. 

Walrath ’s  team  at  the  Weather  Chan¬ 
nel  in  Atlanta  wrote  their  own  “watch- 
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How  do  you  improve  the  management  of  your  legacy  and  newly  developed 
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dog”  program  that  pings  www.weather. 
com  constantly  to  ensure  the  servers  are 
awake.  But  the  Weather  Channel’s  watch¬ 
dog  also  pings  a  collection  of  other  sites 
as  benchmarks.  “If  the  Internet  as  a  whole 
is  slow,  we  can  see  all  the  sites’  response 
times  move  down,”  says  Walrath.  “Or  if 
there’s  a  problem  in  our  hosting  facility, 
we  can  see  that.  Or  maybe  it’s  just  a  big 
weather  day.  Then  we’d  see  all  the 
weather  sites  go  down.”  (Keynote’s  offer¬ 
ing  enables  similar  comparisons.) 

Test  Before  Launching 

Web  developers  are  always  eager  to  pro¬ 
duce  new  content,  create  new  applica¬ 
tions  and  redesign  the  site.  That  energy 
is  what  keeps  a  site  fresh  and  engaging. 
But  it  needs  to  be  harnessed.  While  the 
Web  is  a  fast-moving  medium,  you 
shouldn’t  overlook  testing. 

“Everybody  wants  to  put  the  latest 
bells  and  whistles  on  the  Web  site,  and 
that’s  great,”  says  Vinod  Sharma,  the 
production  services  manager  for 
Hewlett-Packard’s  corporate  site.  “But 
at  the  same  time,  you  have  to  ask,  What 
will  the  customer  experience  be,  what 
will  the  performance  be,  will  the  trans¬ 
actions  work?  There  is  a  balance  you 
have  to  strike  between  staying  current 
and  ensuring  quality.” 

For  simple  HTML  pages,  you  should 
be  doing  an  automatic  spellcheck  and 
verifying  all  internal  and  external  links 
before  you  publish.  Content-manage¬ 
ment  tools  like  Vignette’s  StoryServer 
can  help  with  that.  And  most  good 
HTML  editing  tools  will  check  the  syn¬ 
tax  of  your  HTML  as  you  code  it.  It’s 
also  crucial  to  test  your  pages  with  sev¬ 
eral  different  browsers.  Look  at  your 
traffic  reports  and  determine  what 
browsers  (and  version  numbers)  consti¬ 
tute  80  percent  of  your  traffic.  Then 
obtain  copies  of  those  browsers  (often, 
this  means  signing  up  for  an  office  AOL 
account  and  buying  a  WebTV  box)  and 
make  sure  your  pages  look  the  way 
you’d  intended. 

The  quality  mavens  also  publish  con¬ 
tent  to  a  staging  server  inside  the  firewall 
before  moving  it  to  a  production  server 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  access. 
That  gives  them  time  to  check  content 
and  approve  it  before  it  shows  up  on  the 
public  site. 

Applications — be  they  search  tools  or 
transaction  engines — need  to  be  thor¬ 


oughly  tested  too.  At  MSNBC,  testing 
involves  three  stages.  “First,  we  have  a 
developer’s  lab  with  multiple  servers  for 
testing,”  says  Lappenbusch.  “Then, 

Involve  everyone  in 
the  company  in 
Web  quality  control. 

there’s  a  second  lab  where  the  test 
department  can  try  it  on  a  server  that’s 
identical  to  our  production  server. 
Finally,  there’s  a  third  lab  that  we  lease 
from  Microsoft  where  we  do  stress  test¬ 
ing.  That’s  when  we  pound  the  servers 
to  see  how  the  applications  will  work 
under  heavy  loads.” 

Conduct  Continuous  Spot-Checks 

Mysteriously,  even  if  your  pages  and 
applications  look  perfect  when  you 
upload  them  to  production,  bugs  will 
manage  to  creep  in.  Murphy’s  Law  is  in 
full  force  on  the  Web.  “Anything  that 
can  go  wrong  eventually  does  with 
something  that’s  up  24  hours  a  day  and 
7  days  a  week,”  says  Nairn  Patel,  direc¬ 
tor  of  technology  at  the  Hollywood 
Stock  Exchange,  a  market  simulation 
site  where  players  trade  in  celebrity 
“bonds”  and  movie  “stocks.”  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  to  check  applications  and  links  (par¬ 
ticularly  those  to  external  sites,  which 
may  disappear)  on  a  regular  basis. 
OnSale  has  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
systems:  Once  every  half  hour  around 
the  clock,  a  staffer  creates  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  account  and  puts  in  a  test  bid  to 
make  sure  the  machinery  is  functioning. 

Your  site  logs  probably  contain  lists 
of  the  most  common  broken  links  that 
users  encounter — images  that  aren’t  in 
the  right  place  or  pages  that  never  got 
uploaded.  Review  it  weekly,  and  fix  the 
problems  before  they  deter  customers  or 
damage  your  reputation. 

It’s  also  wise  to  implement  a  program 
to  identify  and  eliminate  stale  content. 
At  the  Weather  Channel’s  site,  every  file 
gets  a  date  stamp  to  make  sure  that  the 
February  20  ski  report  for  Vail  doesn’t 
linger  into  July.  At  SmartRoute  Systems, 
a  company  that  provides  Web-based 
traffic  reports  for  1 1  U.S.  cities,  human 
beings  do  monthly  checks  for  special 


pages  that  need  to  be  nuked,  like  the 
site’s  guidelines  on  traversing  Boston 
during  the  city’s  annual  marathon. 
“Beware  when  you  create  special  pages,” 
advises  Michael  Rosenstein,  the  director 
of  product  development  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.-based  company.  “You  may 
take  the  links  off,  but  you  also  have  to 
delete  the  page  itself.” 

Make  Everyone  Responsible 

Responsibility  for  quality  control 
should  not  rest  solely  with  the  Web 
team.  That’s  where  it  starts,  of  course, 
but  the  rest  of  the  company  can  con¬ 
tribute  as  well. 

“Whenever  anyone  within  our  com¬ 
pany  sees  something  on  the  site  that 
doesn’t  work  right,”  says  the  Weather 
Channel’s  Walrath,  “they  post  a  bug 
report  to  our  intranet  site.  One  of  our 
webmasters  gets  notified  by  e-mail 
whenever  something  new  gets  posted, 
and  if  it’s  urgent,  they  take  care  of  it  right 
away.  And  when  the  webmaster  resolves 
that,  he  sends  an  e-mail  to  the  person 
who  reported  it,  letting  them  know  we 
took  care  of  it.  You  want  to  reinforce  the 
behavior  of  reporting  bugs.” 

Respond  to  User  Feedback 

But  no  matter  how  many  employees  are 
trolling  the  site  for  bugs,  it’s  likely  that 
users  will  still  run  into  a  few  snafus. 
Make  it  easy  for  them  to  report  prob¬ 
lems,  and  thank  them  or  reward  them 
for  taking  the  time  to  tell  you. 

“Any  way  you  can  [think  of  to]  get 
feedback  from  the  customer,  do  it. 
That’s  reality,”  says  MSNBC’s  Lappen¬ 
busch.  “We  often  say  that  the  code 
works.  But  we’re  testing  it  at  Ethernet, 
at  Tl,  in  our  offices.  You  need  to  listen 
to  the  real  end  users  at  home  and  find 
out  what  they  say.” 

Lappenbusch  and  his  colleagues  are 
already  seeing  results  from  their  relent¬ 
less  pursuit  of  quality  in  the  form  of 
enhanced  loyalty,  higher  traffic  and 
increased  sales.  The  smartest  companies 
will  follow  their  lead.  The  rest?  They’ll 
be  left  in  the  dust  of  the  Web’s  rough- 
and-tumble  early  days,  when  people 
were  building  too  quickly  to  pay  much 
attention  to  quality.  EEI 

Scott  Kirsner  is  a  Boston-based  writer 
and  consultant.  He  can  be  reached  at 
kirsner@worldnet.att.net. 
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RightFAX.  One  Ig 


ig  for  IT  managers  to  w( 


RightFAX®  is  the  worry-free  NT  fax  solution  that  puts  you  in  control. 

Point.  Click.  Send.  Users  like  RightFAX  because  it's  easy  to  use. 
IT  managers  like  it  because  it's  easy  to  install  and  maintain.  It  just  works. 
With  a  click  of  a  button,  you  can  control  and  manage  every  fax  server  on  your  network. 

Plus,  built-in  redundancy  features  give  you  maximum  uptime. 


RightFAX  is  the  right  choice  lor  sending  and  receiving  large  volumes  of  information. 
Accurately.  Efficiently.  Reliably.  You  can  find  RightFAX  in  80%  of  the  Fortune  100  companies. 

And,  it's  currently  ranked  as  the  number  one  NT  fax  solution  by  IDC. 


Designed  for 


coaruaumur  lonwui 


Microsoft*1 

BackOffice* 
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WT 


RightFAX® 

Ma\e  the  RightFAX  decision. 


For  complete  information 
and  a  free  demo  CD,  call 
1-888-320-7778,  ext.  608 
or  visit  our  Web  site  at 

www.rightfax.com/control 


©  1999  RightFAX,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


BACK  TO  THE  DRAWING  BOARD  By  Sari  Kalin 


BY  DESIGN 


American  Airlines'  $3  Million 
Makeover 

www.aa.com 


COMPANY 

American  Airlines  Inc.,  Dallas 

REASON  FOR  REDESIGN 

The  site  had  outgrown  its 
navigation  structure.  The  look 
and  feel  were  inconsistent  from 
section  to  section.  Airline 
executives  wanted  a  more 
sophisticated  and  professional¬ 
looking  site  design  that 
incorporated  personalization 
capability. 

DESIGNER 

Quantum  Leap  Communications, 
Chicago 

RESULTS 

Visitors  can  easily  navigate 
through  massive  amounts  of 
content  with  just  a  click  or  two. 

TRAFFIC 

The  site  receives  40,000  member 
log-ins  daily  and  1  million 
visitors  weekly. 


American  airlines  inc.  undertook  a  $3  million  redesign 
of  its  busy  Web  site  because  the  site  had  had  pretty  much  the  same 
look  and  navigation  since  its  1995  launch  despite  swelling  to  3,000- 
plus  pages.  “We  were  getting  comments  from  customers  that  it  was 
getting  harder  to  find  things,”  says  John  Samuel,  the  airline’s  man¬ 
aging  director  of  interactive  marketing.  American  also  wanted  to  offer  per¬ 
sonalized  content  to  members  of  AAdvantage,  its  frequent  flyer  program. 

Chicago-based  Quantum  Leap  Communications  Inc.  reorganized  the  site’s 
content  and  created  a  snappier  design.  Content,  now  kept  in  a  database,  is  pub¬ 
lished  dynamically  to  templates,  making  it  easier  for  American  to  manage.  To 
reinforce  the  notion  of  constant  updating,  there  are  five  versions  of  a  graphic 
in  the  home  page’s  upper  right-hand  corner;  the  graphic  changes  automatically 
each  time  a  member  logs  in.  The  site  also  allows  members  to  set  up  profiles, 
specifying  preferences  such  as  home  airport  and  favorite  destinations.  Each 
time  they  log  in,  they  see  how  many  miles  they  have  accumulated  as  well  as  tar¬ 
geted  news  and  promotions. 


via  the  Web 


/^Access 

American  Airlines  Interactiw  Travel  Network * 


A'A  NEWS  WIRE 

Ready  For  Dinner  And  Dessert ? 

Find  Restaurants  Offering  Miles 
With  The  Advantage  Dining  Guide! 


INDEX 


AmericanAirfnes- 


Flight  and  Fare 
Information 


Flight  Schedules 
Fare  Quotes 
Gates  and  Times 
Net  S/iAver  Fares 


/t?lcrcss  Services 


Jain  Advantage 
Program  Onlinel 

Request  PIN 

Service/Destination 


Welcome  to  AAccess  Via  The  Web 
idMore  flights  to  Ottawa  and  Quicker  Customs  facilities 
JdLabor  Day  Weekend  Sale 

MAAccess  1  year  anniversary  contest  -  win  UNLIMITED  travel  for  a  year! 


Book  your  travel  here,  fly,  and  earn  1000  Bonus  AAdvantage 
miles! 

Check  your  miles  online  and  see  program  details ! 


Find  out  more  about  our  latest  offers  -  including  Net  SAAver 
Fares. 


What's  New 


long  list  of  left-hand  navigation  links  gave  one-time  activities,  such  as  requesting  a  personal 
identification  number,  the  same  emphasis  as  frequently  repeated  activities,  such  as  checking 
flight  schedules  and  fares. 
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A  tVfc  .  c  Popular  airline  site  c 

Amer/canAir//nes 


on  the  vveb.‘ 


GLOBAL  NAVIGATION  BAR  runs  at 

the  top  of  each  page,  so  users  can  easily 
reach  the  site's  four  major  sections,  plus 
help  files,  index  personal  profiles  and,  if 
they  aren't  already  there,  the  home  page. 


services 

nal  Home  Page 
ervations 
!e  AAdvantage 


^Har  's  NEW.  qN  AVI 

Alliance  ™  - . __ 

8  a,rl,nes  enounce  a  new  CIKt 

Look!  Enjoy  Our  Spectacular  n  ’  er‘dr,Ven  §(oba(  alliance. 

Login  and  check  out  our  great f°ecember  Sale 

Need  Help  On  aa  ^  l°  many  continental  US  and  r 

Y°o’U  find  answerttC0°S?  Then  Click  Here  a"ad'’an  dest''natfons. 

e  site’s  most  frequency  asked  questions. 


i help 


front  page  fields  give  easy  access 
to  frequently  used  features. 


pull-down  menus  let  experienced 
users  go  right  to  particular  areas;  they 
also  specify  which  content  is  open  to 
unregistered  guests  and  which  is  available 
only  to  logged-in  members. 


American  Airlines*  Taovn  olomuiuo 


Travel 

Check  schedules,  shop  fares  anri  h  , 

H  ares  and  book  flights- 

Manage  your  account  and  get  the 


Specials  Home 
Net  SAAver  SpecfaU.  College 


on  AA  and  other  aii 

m°St0fyour  Advantage  memb, 

SAAver  Fares  and  other 


jm  Pr°8^Ti^rsr-T 

waPs»  airport  profile  ,•  — 

P  f"K-  aircraf‘  mating  cherts 

C°fPor^TeTiorrie 

Read  AA  press  releases, 


V,ew  j°b  opportune 


Based 


on:  Media  Metrix  -  pC  Meter 


June  t998 


logging  in  once  gives  access 
to  all  AAdvantage  member 
features  on  the  site;  the  old  site 
required  users  to  log  in 
separately  to  get  AAdvantage 
account  information  and  to  book 
flights. 


great  offers. 


and  much  more. 


'es  and  more. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

change  on  every  page; 
users  who  sign  up  for 
personalization  see 
targeted  promotions. 


/^Advantage 


BBOODDMS  G  SCDVXCES 


OHI  HILO  INDEX  LOG  IN  PfiOFXLE 


today's  news  on  AiA.com 

AAdvantage  Program  Award  Changes 

Beginning  February  I ,  IW,  the  AAdvantage  program  wtE  be  making  a 
few  changes 

Manage  Your  AAdvantage  Account  Online 

See  how  you  can  obtain  or  change  your  PW,  review  your  account , 
change  your  address  and  more 

Help  Us  Capture  A  Freddie  I 
The  I  Ith  annual  Freddie  Awards  invite  you  t< 
flyer  programs  -  and  their  Web  sites 


e  the  airlines'  frequent 


,  AAdvantage  Program  Information 

(£)  AAdvantage  Member  Services  -  Check  your  miles ,  claim 
awards ,  request  mileage  credits  and  more 

Instant  AAdvantage  Enrollment  -  Become  a  member  (it's  free) 
and  get  the  most  out  of  your  travel 


Special  Offers  •  Check  here  often  for  current  AAdvantage 
specials 


Earning  Wiles  -  Flying  on  American  Airlines  is  Just  one  of  many 
ways  to  earn  miles 


Mdvantaae  Elite  Status  -  Recognition  and  benefits  for  our 
most  loyal  customers 


Awarding  Mites  ■  A  AIM  .  Boost  your  business  or  reward  your 
employees  through  AAIM 


Bl  TURN  TO  TOP 


AmericanAirlines 


-- word  about  your  Privacy  |  mfermation  on  Browser  Compatibility 
Send  comments  or  suggest  sons  to  webmasterdba  com 


color  cues  orient  users  within  the  site.  Red  identifies  the 
AAdvantage  section  on  the  home  page;  the  same  color  appears  on 
the  interior  AAdvantage-related  pages.  Yellow  boxes  direct  novices 
to  more  information  about  links. 
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OUTSOURCING 


Losing  ground  to  FedEx,  UPS  and  the  Internet,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  is  hoping  that  a  $3.3  billion  intranet  will  pull  things 

together  and  keep  it  in  the  game  FIRST-TIME  VISITORS  TO  THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE’S  INTRANET 

headquarters  can  be  forgiven  for  thinking  they’ve  stumbled  into 
a  NASA  launch-command  center  or  a  Pentagon  war  room. 
Dozens  of  computers  line  three  walls 
and  overflow  in  a  double  row  across  the 
floor.  Engineers  sit  or  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  scanning  the  screens  for  signs 
of  network  problems  at  the  5,200  post 
offices  already  online.  A  large  United 
States  map  dominates  one  wall,  pep¬ 
pered  with  orange  lights  pinpointing 
trouble  spots:  system  sluggishness  in 
Seattle,  an  outage  in  Omaha.  Color- 
coded  text  alerts  about  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  scroll  continuously  across  TV  monitors  mounted  overhead. 

The  Network  Operations  Center,  housed  almost  entirely  in 
one  large  room  in  a  utilitarian  office  building  in  North  Carolina’s 
Research  Triangle  Park,  serves  as  the  heart  of  a  telecommunica¬ 
tions  network  that,  in  turn,  is  the  foundation  of  the  USPS’s  efforts 


Reader  ROI 


IN  THIS  STORY,  READERS 

will  learn 

►  How  better  use  of  data 
can  save  money  and 
time 

►  How  flexibility  supports 
consistency 

►  The  technological 
aspirations  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service 


WINDOWS  2C 


Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0  is  now  available  with  Service  Pack  4,  which  includes  Y2K  and  Euro  updates.  For  Year  2000  information  regarding  Microsoft 
products  see  www.mlcrosoft.com/year2000/. 

©1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  the  Windows  logo,  Windows  NT  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 


You  know  changes  are  coming. 
Shouldn’t  your  PCs  know  it  too? 


oo 


If  you  buy  a  new  PC  now,  it  should  be  ready  to  run 
the  next-generation  desktop  OS,  Microsoft*  Windows® 
2000  Professional.  Well  that’s  the  whole  idea  behind 
WINDOWS  2000  READY  PCs.  They’ve  got  the  RAM. 
They’ve  got  the  power.  And  they’ve  got  Windows  NT® 
Workstation  4.0  (including  Y2K  updates)— which 
means  you’ve  got  performance,  reliability,  and  low 
support  costs  now,  plus  the  easiest  possible  upgrade 
path  when  the  time  comes.  So  with  one  decision, 
you’re  cleverly  preparing  your  desktops  for  the  future. 
For  information  on  hardware  partners  and  products, 
please  visit  our  Web  site. 


READY  WITH  WINDOWS  NT®  WORKSTATION  4.0 
READY  WITH  300  MHz  OR  MORE 
READY  WITH  64  MB  OF  RAM  OR  MORE 


www.microsoft.com/ Vy/|  N  Q0  WS2000//?£y\DY/ 


Microsoft 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?® 


TIMELINE  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  PHOTODISC 


OUTSOURCING 


to  transform  itself  for  the  21st  century.  Managed  by  the 
MCI  WorldCom  Inc.  Managed  Network  Services  divi¬ 
sion,  the  intranet  will  eventually  bind  some  34,000  post 
offices,  distribution  centers  and  offices  in  all  50  states, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Once  online, 


The  Mission 


"The  Postal  Service  shall  have  as  its  basic  function  the  obligation  to  provide 
postal  services  to  bind  the  nation  together  through  the  personal,  educational, 
literary  and  business  correspondence  of  the  people.  It  shall  provide  prompt, 
reliable  and  efficient  services  to  patrons  in  all  areas  and  shall  render  postal 
service  to  all  communities."  -  7  970  Postal  Reorganization  Act 


Officially  founded  in  1775,  with  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  its  first  postmaster  general,  the  Postal  Service  became 
an  independent  entity  in  1971  (see  “Neither  Rain  nor 
Sleet  nor  Centuries...,”  below).  The  organization  has 
received  no  government  subsidies  since  1983 — meaning 

it  must  control  costs  and 
increase  revenues  just  like 
any  other  corporation. 
While  revenues  remain 
healthy  (nearly  $60  bil¬ 
lion  in  1997,  largely  from 
the  introduction  of  new 
products  and  services), 
the  USPS  has  been  stead¬ 
ily  losing  ground.  Over 
the  past  few  years,  USPS 
market  share  declined  in 
several  categories:  correspondence,  premium  package 
delivery,  international  mail  and  special  services,  such  as 
certified  mail.  Market  share  remained  stable  in  only  two 
areas — advertising  mail  and  magazine  deliveries — and 
grew  in  only  one  area:  standard  package  delivery. 

“Looking  into  the  future,  there  are  storm  clouds,” 
newly  appointed  Postmaster  General  William  J. 
Henderson  told  a  gathering  of  postal  executives  in 
August  1998.  “We  need  to  prepare  for  those  storm 
clouds  by  getting  our  act  together  on  how  this  organi¬ 
zation  needs  to  be  deregulated — and  it  needs  to  be  dereg¬ 
ulated.  It  needs  to  be  commercialized.” 

USPS  faces  assault  not  just  from  obvious  competitors 
like  Federal  Express  Corp.,  United  Parcel  Service  and 
Mailboxes  Etc.  but  from  technology  itself.  “Approxi- 


postal  employees  everywhere  can  use  the  intranet  for 
everything  from  e-mail  to  executive  briefings  to  esti¬ 
mating  large  incoming  mail  shipments  and  assigning  per¬ 
sonnel  accordingly.  They  can  quickly  access  the  spread¬ 
sheets  showing,  for  instance,  whether  a  particular  region 
hit  its  goals  for  overnight  delivery  of  first-class  letters 
the  previous  day  or  the  previous  month.  Or  they  can 
instantly  compare  last  week’s  overtime  hours  with  the 
amount  of  mail  delivered  to  determine  whether  every¬ 
body  is  working  as  effectively  as  necessary  for  USPS  to 
compete  with  commercial  delivery  services.  And  that’s 
just  the  beginning. 

This  is  a  project  of  superlatives.  The  $3.3  billion  con¬ 
tract  is  MCI’s  largest.  Its  client  is  the  largest  civilian 
employer  in  the  United  States,  and,  as  ranked  by  Fortune , 
the  nation’s  10th 

e!u7pnTT2e  Data-based  decision  allows  the  Postal  Service 
c”e"dpaegeW35)h  to  identify  gaps  in  information 

Both  partners 
claim  that,  when 
completed  in  about 

2004,  the  intranet  will  be  the  world’s  largest  such  net-  mately  38  billion  pieces  of  first-class  mail  worth  $6  bil- 
work.  And  the  stakes  are  stratospheric,  too.  For  the  lion  in  revenues  are  at  risk  to  electronic  diversion,” 

USPS,  this  could  be  do  or  die.  warns  a  five-year  strategic  plan  for  the  Postal  Service. 


as  well  as  in  capabilities. 


Neither 
Rain  nor 
Sleet  nor 
Centuries... 

.  i .  <  1 1 1 1 . .  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
1639  to  the  present 


1673.  Monthly 
Boston-to-New  York 
postal  service  begins. 


1 639.  Richard  Fairbanks'  Boston 
tavern  named  Colonies'  official 
repository  for  mail  to  and  from  England. 


1775.  Benjamin  Franklin 
named  first  postmaster 
general. 


1847.  Postage  stamps  introduced. 


1858.  Street 

1789.  Post  Office  mailboxes 

officially  established.  introduced. 
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Electronic  funds  transfers  siphon  away  an  additional 
$500  million  in  sales  every  year.  And  USPS  officials 
know  that  amount  will  only  rise  as  banks,  utilities  and 
other  industries  increasingly  transfer  funds  and  handle 
billing  online.  In  addition,  both  business  and  residential 
customers  turn  increasingly  to  e-mail,  faxes,  telephones, 
the  Internet  and  electronic  data  interchange  for  services 
once  provided  by  the  post  office — such  as  delivering  doc¬ 
uments  and  filing  income-tax  returns.  They  can  also 
place  orders  and  make  purchases  online,  but,  as  the  USPS 
notes,  somebody  still  has  to  deliver  all  that  stuff  people 
buy  online. 

So  USPS  strategy  is  to  fight  fire  with  fire. 

Between  now  and  2002,  USPS  will  spend 
$5.9  billion  on  IT  improvements  to  get  the 
mail  sorted  and  delivered  faster  than  ever: 
robotic  package  sorters,  increased  use  of  bar 
codes,  upgraded  mail-forwarding  systems. 

That’s  in  addition  to  the  massive  intranet 
project  intended  to  speed  up  mail  delivery  and 
improve  customer  service  by  keeping  the 
organization’s  mammoth  workforce  better 
informed  and  better  managed. 

Norman  E.  Lorentz,  appointed  the  USPS’s 
first  CTO  in  August  1998,  calls  the  intranet 
an  essential  component  for  meeting  the  crite¬ 
ria  established  in  CustomerPerfect,  an  ongo¬ 
ing  program  that  applies  the  Malcolm 
Baldrige  National  Quality  Award  criteria  to 
performance  goals  for  customer  service, 
employee  effectiveness  and  the  bottom  line. 

For  customers,  the  initiative  sets  out  timely, 
accurate,  affordable  and  user-friendly  service. 

For  the  business,  it  means  standard  goals  like  growing 
existing  services,  adding  new  products,  controlling  costs. 
For  employees,  it’s  providing  the  staffing,  resources  and 
tools  needed  to  make  the  other  two  goals  reality. 

Launched  in  1994  and  directed  by  Lorentz, 
CustomerPerfect  has  already  touched  the  bulk  of  the 
Postal  Service’s  customers,  even  if  they  don’t  realize  it. 
Nationwide,  USPS  delivered  92  percent  of  all  first-class 
mail  overnight  in  1997,  up  from  about  70  percent  just  a 
few  years  earlier.  Goals  call  for  reaching  97  percent  by 


2002.  With  that  type  of  performance,  USPS  officials  hope 
not  only  to  outstrip  their  commercial  competitors  but  to 
eradicate  one  of  the  phrases  they  most  despise:  snail  mail. 
Other  goals  in  the  five-year  strategic  plan  call  for  making 
USPS  products  and  services  “the  best  value  in  America,” 
and  “the  most  effective  and  productive  service  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  and  markets  that  it  serves.” 

USPS  needs  to  become  “a  data-based  organization,” 
says  Lorentz,  who  also  remains  USPS  senior  vice  president 
for  quality.  “We  aren’t  quite  there  today.  We  need  to  make 
more  data-based  decisions  because  that  allows  you  to  iden- 


Handle  with  Care 


The  deal:  $3.3  billion  five-year  contract  with  two  three-year  options 

The  project:  High-speed,  high-bandwidth  virtual  private  network  connecting 
34,000  post  offices 

The  technologies:  8,000  sites  connected  by  dedicated  frame  relay,  the  rest 
via  ISDN,  satellite  or  dial-up  connections.  Contract  reserved  16.8  million 
Internet  protocol  (IP)  addresses 

The  status:  About  5,200  locations  connected  in  first  phase;  projections 
call  for  8,000  by  Jan.  1,  2000 

The  home  base:  Research  Triangle  Park,  Durham,  N.C. 

The  staff:  About  125  engineers  and  support  staff,  mostly  in  North  Carolina 


SOURCE:  USPS  AND  MCI  WORLDCOM  INC. 


tify  gaps  in  information  as  well  as  in  capabilities.”  The  new 
intranet  can  help  by  doing  things  such  as  sifting  perfor¬ 
mance  numbers  to  pinpoint  which  units  meet  those 
overnight  delivery  targets  and  which  need  to  pick  up  the 
pace  or  indicate  when  a  particular  post  office’s  overtime 
hours  spiked  because  of  an  unusually  large  volume  of  mail. 

USPS  outsourced  the  design,  building  and  management 
of  its  intranet  to  allow  its  own  IT  staff  to  concentrate  on 
other  technology  initiatives,  including  Y2K  preparations 
(see  “Pushing  the  Envelope,”  Page  36).  The  agency  chose 


1860.  Pony  Express  begins. 

1862.  Railway  mail 
service  begins. 


1 863.  Uniform  postal  rates 
(regardless  of  distance)  established. 


1887.  International 
parcel  post  introduced. 


1885.  Special  delivery  introduced. 


1911.  First  mail 
delivered  by  airplane, 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 


1918.  Airmail  service 
officially  begins. 


1920.  First  transcontinental 
airmail;  metered  postage 
introduced. 
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Pushing  the  Envelope 

The  u.s.  postal  service's  multibillion-dollar  i.t.  innovations 

seem  surprising  given  the  organization's  pervasive  image  as  a  sluggish, 
dusty,  tradition-shackled  institution.  And  a  few  past  experiments  haven't 
exactly  earned  places  in  anybody's  technology  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  1959  a  Navy  submarine  fired  a  guided  rocket  carrying  3,000  letters  onto  a  Navy 
base  in  Florida,  prompting  one  Postal  Service  official  to  predict  that  "missile  mail" 
would  become  standard  worldwide  "before  man  reaches  the  moon."  in  1982  the  Postal 
Service  launched  Electronic  Computer-Originated  Mail,  a  short-lived  concept,  hard  to 
fathom  now,  that  offered  hard-copy  delivery  of  electronic  messages.  USPS  has  ac¬ 
cepted  credit  cards  for  less  than  two  years  and  only  recently  began  matching  its  rivals' 
online  package-tracking  services. 

But  USPS  has  been  cutting-edge,  even  revolutionary,  in  other  areas.  The  postal  ser¬ 
vice  hired  its  first  airmail  pilot  less  than  a  decade  after  the  Wright  brothers'  12-second 
flight  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Automation  began  in  the  early  1950s.  Today  customers  can  buy 
stamps  by  mail,  phone  and  ATMs;  this  year,  they'll  be  able  to  purchase  them  on  the 
Postal  Service  Web  site  ( www.usps.com ).  Small  businesses  can  sign  up  for  "PC 
postage,"  a  program  that  lets  customers  pay  for  postage  over  the  Internet  and  then 
print  out  the  prepaid  postmarks  on  their  laser  printers.  And  24-hour  self-service  kiosks 
will  soon  pop  up  everywhere,  allowing  customers  to  send  their  own  priority,  express 
and  certified  mail,  check  ZIP  codes  for  any  address,  register  an  address  change  or  pro¬ 
duce  bar-coded  address  labels.  Kiosks  will  accept  cash,  debit  or  credit  cards  and  even 
prepaid  smart  cards  like  those  now  used  by  telephone  companies. 

Finally,  USPS  is  gearing  up  to  be  the  white  knight  of  the  new  millennium.  Major  cor¬ 
porate  customers  call  USPS  executives  daily,  frantic  to  make  sure  they  can  turn  to  the 
Postal  Service  when  the  Y2K  bug  sidelines  all  their  other  communications  and  shipping 
options.  Chief  Technology  Officer  Norman  E.  Lorentz  cites  the  Postal  Service's  long  his¬ 
tory  of  getting  the  mail  delivered  not  just  through  rain  and  snow  and  gloom  of  night 
but  also  despite  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  fires  and  labor  disputes  like  the  United  Parcel 
Service  strike  in  1997.  At  the  same  time,  he  adds  that  nobody  can  be  100  percent  pre¬ 
pared  for  Jan.  1,  2000.  "This  is,  for  everybody,  a  unique  experience,"  he  says.  "We're 
spending  the  resources  and  engaging  the  external  resources  we  need,  but  we're  not  at 
all  comfortable.  How  could  you  be?"  -  A.  Stuart 


MCI  (now  MCI  WorldCom 
Inc.)  because  the  telecommuni¬ 
cations  giant  manages  large 
intranets  for  many  other  cus¬ 
tomers,  including  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration, 

Nasdaq,  the  Dayton-Hudson 
retail  chain,  DaimlerChrysler 
and  Time-Warner  Inc.  (MCI 
also  hosts  FedEx’s  intranet  in 
North  Carolina  but  in  a  facil¬ 
ity  several  miles  from  the 
USPS-dedicated  center.) 

MCI  and  the  Postal  Service 
launched  the  project  in  mid- 
1997  and  by  late  last  year  had 
hooked  up  nearly  5,200  post 
offices.  They  are  shooting  for 
8,000  by  the  end  of  1999  and 
won’t  even  predict  when  they 
will  reach  all  post  offices.  After 
all,  they’re  rewiring  34,000 
buildings  ranging  from  grand 
urban  edifices  to  small-town 
storefronts  on  western  high¬ 
ways  to  one-room  cabins  in 
Alaskan  villages.  Some  are  his¬ 
torically  significant,  requiring 
the  partners  to  obtain  special 
permits  for  the  work  or  to 
install  wireless  local  area  net¬ 
works  to  prevent  unacceptable 
renovations.  Many  older  struc¬ 
tures  contain  asbestos,  which 
requires  additional  safety  pre¬ 
cautions.  Still,  300  to  500  post 
offices  are  added  to  the  net¬ 
work  monthly.  And  MCI 
expects  that  rate  to  accelerate 
as  an  increasing  number  of 

technicians  complete  MCI’s  interactive  installation-  technicians  cut  the  time  needed  to  install  an  intranet 

training  program.  MCI  says  that  after  completing  the  router  from  two  hours  to  an  average  of  38  minutes, 

course,  available  on  CD-ROMs  or  MCI’s  own  intranet,  Although  USPS  and  MCI  are  based  in  Washington, 


1939.  First  transatlantic  airmail. 


1935.  First  transpacific  airmail. 


1950s.  Various 
automatic  package- 
handling  efforts 
launched. 


1 959.  Experimental  use  of 
"missile  mail." 


1969.  First  postage  stamp 
canceled  on  the  moon  (Apollo  1 1 ). 


1 965.  Optical  scanning  of  ZIP  codes  begins. 
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All  together  now 


Voice,  Fax  and  Web  Collaboration 


Sales  Force  Automation 


Front-office/ Back-office  Connectivity 


Inbound/Outbound  Call  Management 


Corepoint  Customer  Relationship  Management  Software. 

The  only  complete,  end-to-end  software  solution  that  helps  you  select, 
acquire,  manage  and  grow  profitable  enduring  customer  relationships. 
Nothing  compares  to  Corepoint  because  it  works  at  every  point  of 
customer  contact.  It  helps  your  company  communicate  and  share  customer 
information  better  at  every  level.  And  it  works  the  way  the  world  works 
today  —  over  the  phone,  fax,  email  or  Internet.  So  you  can  maximize  revenue 
by  serving  customers  where,  when  and  how  they  want. 

Select  the  Corepoint  products  you  need  right  now  or  transform  your  entire 
company  with  the  complete  product  suite.  Choose  from  Corepoint  Sales  and 
Marketing  Products,  Service  and  Support  Products,  Relationship  Management 
Products,  Universal  Access  Products,  Enterprise  Connection  Products  and 
Foundation  Products. 


Technical  Support 


Automation) 


Look  to  Corepoint  for  a  complete,  end-to-end  customer  relationship  management 
solution  from  a  company  you  know  and  trust.  For  more  information,  visit  our  website 

at  www.corepoint.com  or  call  877-891-1606 


Register  now  for  our  special 
on  "Defining 
Customer  Relationship  Management." 
Visit  our  website  or  call  today. 


web/telephone  seminar 


Turning  customer  satisfaction  into  loyalty.'1 


©  1998  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
Corepoint  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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D.C.,  they  decided  to  plant  Mission  Control  in  the  tech¬ 
nologically  fertile  soil  of  Raleigh-Durham,  where  both 
partners  had  major  network-management  and  applica¬ 
tion-development  facilities.  Today  about  125  MCI 
employees  staff  the  North  Carolina  center  and  a  back¬ 
up  facility  in  Fremont,  Calif.,  constantly  scanning  the 
network,  responding  to  alarms  or  fielding  complaints 


from  post  offices  nationwide,  troubleshooting  and  mak¬ 
ing  repairs,  often  from  the  desktop. 

USPS  officials  describe  the  network  as  elegantly  sim¬ 
ple,  thanks  to  its  private  block  of  more  than  16  million 
individual  Internet  protocol  (IP)  addresses.  That  foun¬ 
dation  allows  the  USPS  to  assign  an  individual  IP  address 
to  every  device  on 
the  intranet:  every 
printer,  every  fax 
machine,  every 
computer,  even  cell 
phones  and  beep¬ 
ers.  “We  wanted  to 
make  a  very  flexi¬ 
ble  facility.  Nothing  works  as  well  as  IP,  so  [we  decided] 
let’s  get  out  of  all  the  other  stuff  and  have  an  absolutely 
IP-everywhere  network,”  says  Richard  D.  Weirich,  USPS 
vice  president  of  IS. 


That  approach  should  provide  the  flexibility  to  support 
the  consistency  USPS  hopes  to  establish  with  Customer- 
Perfect.  “A  lot  of  the  initial  effort  in  CP  was  getting  every¬ 
body  aligned  in  going  after  the  same  performance  changes 
we  wanted  to  make,”  Weirich  says.  “We  want  to  have  the 
ability  to  share  data  across  the  enterprise  about  those  per¬ 
formance  results  and  let  everybody  see  them  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  way,  drill  down  to  their  partic¬ 
ular  metrics  and  see  how  their  unit  is  performing 
and,  over  time,  see  trends.” 

That’s  how  Bob  Fisher  uses  the  intranet  in 
overseeing  two  Tacoma,  Wash.,  mail-process¬ 
ing  plants  employing  700  people.  “We  measure 
our  performance  by  how  many  work  hours  we 
use  each  week,”  Fisher  says.  In  the  past,  he 
tracked  regular  hours,  overtime,  sick  leave, 
vacation  and  salary-benefit  costs  by  picking  rel¬ 
evant  numbers  out  of  multiple  pages  of  raw  data 
circulated  every  Tuesday.  “You  had  to  thumb 
through  a  bunch  of  paper  to  get  what  you 
needed,”  he  recalls.  Now  he  pulls  the  same  data 
right  off  the  intranet.  He  downloads  the  neces¬ 
sary  information  and  generates  a  one-page 
report  comparing  the  numbers  with  last  year’s 
figures  and  the  current  year’s  plan.  Then  he 
e-mails  it  to  his  key  people.  That  way,  he  says,  “at  8  a.m. 
on  Monday,  everybody’s  looking  at  one  piece  of  paper 
that’s  got  all  the  information  from  the  previous  week.” 
They  can  adjust  schedules  and  workloads  accordingly. 

Among  the  most  popular  intranet  applications  are  the 
online  newsletters  targeted  to  different  Postal  Service  func¬ 


tions,  such  as  customer  service,  labor  relations  or  market¬ 
ing.  PostalLink,  a  PowerPoint-based  e-publication  for  exec¬ 
utives,  shows  up  a  few  times  a  week  in  managers’  e-mail 
boxes;  those  on  the  intranet  simply  click  to  get  a  cleanly 


Metered  Postage 

Volume:  183  billion  pieces  of  mail  annually 

Employees:  888,000  workers,  including  234,000  mail  carriers 

Locations:  38,000  post  offices;  500  processing  centers;  100  airport 
and  railroad  hubs;  18  million  mailboxes  nationwide 

Vehicles:  206,500  vehicles;  drivers  cover  1.1  million  miles  annually 

Transactions:  7  million  daily 

Revenues:  $58  billion  (1997) 

SOURCE:  USPS 


PostalLink,  a  PowerPoint-based  e-publication 
for  executives,  shows  up  a  few  times 

a  week  in  managers’  e-mail  boxes. 


1974.  First  satellite  transmission 
of  mailgrams. 

1977.  Express 
Mail  begins. 


1 970.  Postal  Reorganization  Act  creates  U.S. 
Postal  Service  as  an  independent,  self-supporting 
government  entity. 


1982.  Single-line  optical 
character  readers 
introduced. 


1987.  Stamps  by  phone 
introduced. 


1990.  Wide-area 
bar-code  readers  introduced; 
stamps  available  for 
purchase  via  computers. 


1 983.  ZIP+4  codes  added,  reducing  manual  mail-handling  and  cutting  delivery  time. 
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Best  Address:  Richard  Weirich,  USPS  vice  president  of  IS,  chose  an  IP  network  for  its  flexi¬ 
bility,  and  the  Postal  Service  now  has  1 6  million  IP  addresses,  one  for  every  fax  machine, 
printer,  cell  phone  and  beeper. 


designed  version  that  can  be  printed  out. 

All  replaced  costlier,  slower  paper  versions. 

The  intranet  also  serves  as  an  internal 
news  service.  Last  fall,  staffers  sent  out 
near  real-time  dispatches  from  a  major 
USPS  conference  in  Dallas. 

“So  if  somebody  gets  an  award  or  we 
make  an  announcement,  it’s  out  on  the 
wire.  Right  now.  It’s  a  very  powerful  tool 
in  an  organization  this  large,”  Weirich 
says.  In  the  past,  Postal  Service  employees 
would  have  gotten  that  information  days 
later  in  the  mail  or  by  fax.  In  addition, 

USPS  uses  the  intranet  for  volume  man¬ 
agement.  Large  customers  can  alert  USPS 
electronically  if  they’re  sending  a  big  mail¬ 
ing,  such  as  a  retailer’s  ad  brochure  tar¬ 
geted  to  a  particular  neighborhood.  USPS 
managers  can  use  the  information  accord¬ 
ingly  to  redistribute  the  workload  or 
authorize  overtime.  “What  we  want  to 
know  is  [whether]  Ken’s  really  burdened 
down  today;  he’s  got  more  mail  than  you 
can  imagine  and  it’s  going  to  take  him  16 
hours  to  deliver  it  all,  while  Roy’s  sitting 
in  Fat  City  because  not  much  came  on  his 
route,”  Weirich  says. 

The  browser-based  intranet  requires 
no  special  training,  so  as  post  offices  come 
online,  their  employees  tend  to  adapt 
quickly.  Paul  F.  Smith,  a  Philadelphia- 
based  USPS  corporate  relations  official,  quickly  created  a 
paperless  file  for  past  news  releases,  speeches  and 
monthly  publications.  If,  for  instance,  he’s  seeking  answers 
to  customer  questions  about  particular  stamps,  he  turns 
to  the  intranet  instead  of  to  his  filing  cabinets.  “You  just 
go  into  Stamp  News,  and  bingo,”  he  says.  He  also  uses 
the  intranet’s  corporate  library  to  answer  questions  about 
where  the  nation’s  oldest  post  office  is  located,  for  instance, 
or  who’s  on  the  organization’s  board  of  governors. 

Weirich  and  Lorentz  get  faraway  looks  when  they 
describe  possible  next-generation  services  such  as  elec¬ 
tronic  postmark  certification  and  verifying  digital  signa¬ 


tures  for  documents  submitted  to  other  government  agen¬ 
cies.  At  the  same  time,  they’re  aware  that  things  can — 
and  will — change.  “Ten  years  from  now,  this  same  envi¬ 
ronment  may  be  transformed  by  technologies  in  their 
infancies  today,”  the  five-year  strategic  plan  warns.  “A 
decade  from  today,  the  Postal  Service  may  have  embraced 
technologies  and  systems  as  dramatically  different  as  jet 
airplanes  and  robotic  package  sorters  would  have  seemed 
to  the  19th-century  letter  carrier.”  EE1 


Managing  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  astuart@cio.com. 


1 992.  Remote  bar-coding  system  introduced; 
stamps  sold  at  automatic  teller  machines. 


1993.  Major  customer-service 
initiative,  CustomerPerfect, 
launched. 


1997.  Post  offices 
accept  credit  cards. 


1 994.  Public  Web  site  ( www.usps.gov )  launched;  offers  ZIP  code  lookup, 
postage  calculator,  post  office  locator,  Express  Mail  tracking. 


1 999  (projected). 
Stamps  and  other  products 
sold  online. 
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Bugs  from  the  Internet  to  your  PCs. 

The  Internet  is  to  the  computer 

VIRUS  WHAT  THE  AIRPLANE  IS  TD 

THE  BIOLOGICAL  VIRUS;  IT  TRAVELS 

AROUND  THE  WORLD,  AND  IT’S 

POPULATED  BY  EVERYONE,  HEALTHY 

or  not.  That’s  why  McAfee  Total 

Virus  Defense  (TVD)  fends  off 

VIRUS  ATTACKS  ANYWHERE  THEY 


HAPPEN  ON  YOUR  NETWORK,  USING  A 


MULTI-LAYERED  DEFENSE  AGAINST  THE 


SCUMBAGS,  HACKERS  AND  MALICIOUS 


CODE  CRACKERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Up-to-the-Minute  Extermination. 

With  over  add  new  viruses  found 


EVERY  MONTH,  YOU’RE  EITHER 


UP-TO-DATE  WITH  ALL  YOUR  VIRUS 


PROTECTION,  DR  YOU’RE  TOAST. 


McAfee  TVD  keeps  people  across 


YOUR  COMPANY  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  ( 

A  MINIMUM  OF  HASSLE.  WE  SEND 


U  P  D  AT  ES  TO  YOU  AUTOM  AT  I  C  A  L  LY 


over  the  Internet,  so  you 


KNOW  YOU  HAVE  THE  LATEST  AND 


GREATEST.  NO  WONDER  TVD  LIVES 


ON  MORE  THAN  60  MILLION  COM¬ 


PUTERS  AROUND  THE  GLOBE. 


©1998  Network  Associates.  Inc. 


McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense 


PGP  Total  Network  Security 


Best-of-Breed  fleets  Integration. 

□  UR  LEADING  ANTIVIRUS  TECH¬ 


NOLOGY  IS  INTEGRATED  WITH  COM¬ 


MON  UPDATING,  ALERTING  AND 

REPORTING,  AND  IT’S  ALL  BACKED 

BY  AN  EMERGENCY  RESPONSE  TEAM 


THAT  RESPONDS  TO  NEW  VIRUSES 

WITH  “FOLLOW  THE  SUN”  COVERAGE 


FROM  1  1  SITES  ON  6  CONTINENTS. 


It’s  not  just  the  best  defense; 

IT’S  THE  BEST  OFFENSE,  TOO. 

Kill  Bugs  Dead. 

CALL  BOO-332-9966,  DEPT.  5549, 

for  our  White  Paper  on  multi¬ 
layered  DEFENSE,  OR  VISIT  US 

AT  WWW.NAI.COM.  THEN  GO  GET 

THE  BEST  IN  PEST  CONTROL,  WITH 

McAfee  Total  Virus  Defense. 


Sniffer  Total  Network  Visibility 


Magic  Total  Service  Desk 


network 

ASSOCIATES 


Who’s  watching  your  network 
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ELECTRONIC  COMMERCE 


Finding  the  perfect  person  to  lead  your  e-commerce  efforts 
depends  on  what  you  want  to  do  online 


By  Sari  Kalin 


A  COMPANY  WANTS  TO  COOK 

M  up  an  e-commerce  strategy,  sooner  or  later 
it  will  need  to  find  the  right  chef  to  lead  it.  The 
K  K  question  is,  Who?  Should  a  company  pick 
m  someone  from  marketing  who  knows  how  to 
M  speak  the  customer’s  language  but  doesn’t  know 
0  a  firewall  from  a  proxy  server?  Maybe  someone 
from  IS  who  knows  how  to  build  links  to  the  company’s  back¬ 
end  systems  but  doesn’t  know  how  to  build  a  brand?  Or  an 
outsider  who  is  already  up  to  speed  on  e-commerce  but  would 
need  to  get  up  to  speed  on  company  politics? 


Reader  ROI 


AS  COMPANIES  START 
e-commerce  strategies, 
finding  the  best  person 
to  lead  them  is  critical. 
Read  this  story  to  learn 

►  When  to  hire  from  the 
outside  and  when  to 
look  within 

►  Why  the  best  candi¬ 
date  may  not  always 
need  an  IT  back¬ 
ground 

►  How  to  organize 
e-commerce  initiatives 


There  are  some  personal  attributes  that  any  e-commerce  executive  must  have.  Communication 


and  relationship-building  skills  are  crucial,  since  an  e-commerce  executive  must  often  negotiate 


with  outside  partners — or  even  trickier — negotiate  internal  conflicts  over  the  way  an  e-com- 
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Title:  Vice  president  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce 

Company:  Liberty  Financial 
Cos.  Inc. 

Location:  Boston 
Reports  to:  Executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  sales  and  marketing 

Age:  37 

Education:  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  M.S.,  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  MIT 
Previous  experience: 

Assistant  vice  president,  strate¬ 
gic  marketing,  Keyport  Life 
Insurance  Co.  (Liberty's  annuity 
unit);  participated  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  Keyport's  Web  site. 

Was  director  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  and  client  manage¬ 
ment  at  the  Center  for  Strategy 
Research  and  worked  at 
DRI/McGraw-Hill  and  Dun  & 
Bradstreet. 
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merce  effort  meshes  with  the  existing 
business.  Leadership  ability  is  also  a 
must,  given  that  e-commerce  strate¬ 
gists  will  be  venturing  into  uncharted 
and  fast-changing  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  territory.  “That  person  is  going 
to  have  to  make  some  tough  decisions 
without  there  being  a  clearly  defined 
right  way  to  do  things,”  says  David 
Marshak,  an  analyst  with  the  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  in  Boston.  “They  have 
to  really  be  leaders,  not  implementers.” 

But  the  particular  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  required  of  an  e-commerce 
leader  will  vary  from  company  to 
company  depending  on  how  the  com¬ 
pany  defines  e-commerce.  A  company 
that  wants  to  sell  products  directly  to 
consumers  might  seek  someone  with 
direct  marketing  experience,  while  a 
company  that  wants  to  let  its  distrib¬ 
utors  place  orders  and  check  inventory 
over  an  extranet  might  look  for  some¬ 
one  with  a  sales  or  customer  service 
background.  And  beyond  picking  a 
leader,  a  company  must  decide  how  to 
organize  its  e-commerce  effort. 
“There’s  no  one  right  model,”  says 
Ron  Shevlin,  senior  analyst  of  leader¬ 
ship  strategies  at  Forrester  Research 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Even  though  there’s  no  model  that 
fits  every  company,  there  are  issues  that 
most  companies  will  have  to  consider 
if  it  searches  for  an  e-commerce  czar 
and  asks  that  person  to  carve  out  a 
strategy.  This  article  will  explore  three 
major  issues:  the  importance  of  an  IT 
background  for  an  e-commerce  leader, 
the  pros  and  cons  of  hiring  outside  ver¬ 
sus  promoting  from  within  and  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  specific  line  of  business  or 
group  dedicated  to  e-commerce. 

DECISION  1 

IT  or  not  IT? 

When  Jeremy  Jaffe’s  colleagues  at  Liberty 
Financial  Cos.  Inc.  have  a  problem  with 
their  PCs,  they  will  sometimes  turn  to  him 
for  help.  Wrong  move,  says  Jaffe,  Liberty’s 
vice  president  of  electronic  commerce  in 
Boston.  While  Jaffe’s  credentials  include 
overseeing  the  launch  of  a  Web  site  at 
Keyport  Life  Insurance  Co.  (a  Liberty 
business  unit),  his  roots  are  in  marketing, 
not  IT.  To  be  sure,  IT  has  a  role  to  play  in 
any  Web  site  that  links  with  back-end  sys¬ 
tems  and  lets  customers  perform  transac¬ 


tions.  At  Liberty  Financial,  for  example, 
the  IT  department  already  maintains  the 
account  access  system;  when  Liberty  busi¬ 
ness  unit  Stein  Roe  and  Farnham  Inc. 
launched  a  Web  site  that  lets  customers 
access  their  accounts  and  perform  trans¬ 
actions,  the  IT  department  had  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  customers  to  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem.  But  that  Web  site  and  all  Liberty’s 
other  Web  sites  are  more  than  just  the 
technology  behind  them;  they  are  new 
channels  for  selling,  marketing  and  giving 


service  to  customers.  As  such,  they  need 
to  be  overseen  by  someone  with  an  eye  for 
the  entire  business.  “IT  is  involved,”  Jaffe 
says.  “But  e-commerce  isn’t  an  IT  thing.” 

Similarly,  Mark  Robillard,  a  19-year 
sales  veteran  of  industrial  supplier  VWR 
Scientific  Products  Corp.  in  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  gained  on-the-job  Internet  experi¬ 
ence  prior  to  becoming  VWR’s  first  vice 
president  of  electronic  commerce.  In 
1995,  while  Robillard  was  area  vice  pres¬ 
ident  in  the  Northeast,  he  landed  a  deal 
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Title:  Vice  president  of  electronic  commerce 
Company:  VWR  Scientific  Products  Corp. 
Location:  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Reports  to:  Senior  vice  president  of  marketing 

Age:  42 

Education:  Four  years  of  college  at  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Brockport 
Previous  experience:  19-year  VWR  veteran, 
most  recently  area  vice  president  in  the 
Northeast.  Came  up  through  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tion  as  a  sales  rep  and  then  region  manager. 
Spent  15  years  dealing  with  VWR's  largest  cus¬ 
tomers  in  partner  relationships  that  dealt  with 
supply  chain  management  issues. 


with  MIT  that  made  VWR  part  of  a 
Web-based  purchasing  pilot.  Prior  to 
that,  he  worked  with  large  VWR  cus¬ 
tomers  on  process  reengineering  projects 
to  make  it  more  efficient  for  them  to 
order,  receive  and  pay  for  small-dollar 
maintenance,  repair  and  operating  sup¬ 
plies.  Robillard  has  a  high-level  under¬ 
standing  of  e-commerce  technology — 
such  as  how  TCP/IP  networks  and 
digital  certificates  work — yet  he  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  technologist.  “I  have  a 


working  knowledge  of  the 
technology,”  says  Robillard, 
who  has  been  vice  president 
of  electronic  commerce  since 
June  1996.  “But  I  have  a 
very  intimate  understanding 
of  the  supply  chain.” 

Indeed,  analysts  say,  a 
deep  knowledge  of  a  com¬ 
pany’s  business  processes  is 
perhaps  the  most  important 
quality  for  an  e-commerce 
leader.  That’s  not  to  say  that 
such  a  leader  can’t  be  found 
in  an  IS  department;  in  fact, 
Forrester’s  Shevlin  says  top 
IT  groups  probably  have 
employees  who  “know  the 
business  operations  better 
than  the  business  people 
do.”  And  an  understanding  of  the 
technology  will  help  an  e-commerce 
leader  avoid  the  kinds  of  strategic 
wrong  turns  that  can  slow  down  an 
implementation,  such  as  picking  the 
wrong  vendor  or  technology.  But 
since  many  companies  set  up  cross¬ 
functional  teams  to  tackle  e-com¬ 
merce,  a  director  or  vice  president  of 
e-commerce  does  not  necessarily  need 
to  have  an  IT  background.  “If  he  or 
she  doesn’t  have  technology  expertise, 
then  that’s  a  component  that  needs  to 
be  built  into  the  team,”  says  Alyse  Ter- 
hune,  a  research  director  with  Gartner- 
Group  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

How  important  is  it  for  a  candidate 
to  have  Web  experience?  Even  the  best 
candidates  may  have  at  most  only  two 
or  three  years  of  direct,  hands-on  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  Web,  recruiters  say.  For 
a  business-to-business  post,  previous 
experience  can  include  responsibility 
for  EDI  initiatives.  For  a  consumer- 
oriented  post,  marketing  skills  may  be 
more  important  than  vast  Web  experi¬ 
ence.  Stephen  Mader,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  in  the  Burlington,  Mass.,  office  of 
executive  recruitment  firm  Christian 
and  Timbers,  recalls  working  with  a 
household  appliance  manufacturer  that 
was  looking  for  a  vice  president  of  elec¬ 
tronic  commerce  to  set  up  its  commerce 
Web  site  and  do  deals  with  other  Web 
vendors  and  major  portals  to  get  the  site 
noticed.  The  firm  wound  up  hiring  a 
brand  marketer  from  a  major  food  and 
drug  company  who  didn’t  have  any  Web 
background  at  all.  As  the  Web  is  increas¬ 


ingly  seen  as  a  more  strategic  part  of  the 
business,  companies  are  looking  for 
strategists,  not  purely  technologists. 
“Before  [the  most  important  skills  were] 
technology,  strategy  and  business  devel¬ 
opment,”  says  Stuart  Burch,  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. -based  managing  director  of 
the  software  and  Internet  practice  at 
Russell  Reynolds,  an  executive  search 
firm  headquartered  in  New  York  City. 
“Today  it’s  strategy,  business  develop¬ 
ment  and  technology.” 

DECISION  2 

Look  inside  or  outside? 

Recruiters  say  they  are  beginning  to  get 
requests  to  fill  e-commerce  executive 
spots  in  industrial,  financial  and  con¬ 
sumer  products  firms.  But  some  analysts 
say  their  clients  often  promote  someone 
from  inside  the  company  to  that  post  so 
that  they  can  be  sure  that  the  person 
understands  the  supply  chain  and  the 
relationships  with  customers. 

In  1996  Liberty  Financial  did  pick  an 
outsider  to  be  its  first  vice  president  of  e- 
commerce.  The  executive,  who  came 
from  Forrester  Research,  set  up  the  In¬ 
ternet  infrastructure  and  got  several  Web 
sites  up  and  running,  including  Stein  Roe 
and  Farnham’s  e-commerce  Web  site.  He 
was  then  hired  away  by  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  firm  Scudder  Kemper  Investments. 
When  he  left,  the  technological  infra¬ 
structure  was  in  place,  and  Liberty’s  top 
executives  were  bullish  on  e-commerce, 
according  to  Jaffe.  But  the  operating 
companies  had  only  lukewarm  support 
for  the  Web  efforts,  and  the  sites  weren’t 
well  publicized  to  customers.  Liberty 
picked  Jaffe  for  the  e-commerce  post 
because  of  his  internal  sales  skills.  When 
he  needs  to  get  a  Web  promotion  ap¬ 
proved,  for  example,  he  can  sit  down 
face-to-face  with  key  decision  makers 
and  win  their  support.  “I  had  contacts 
already  with  the  different  [operating] 
companies,”  Jaffe  says.  “You  bring  some¬ 
body  from  the  outside,  they  have  to  de¬ 
velop  new  relationships  from  scratch.” 

Still,  there  are  times  when  it  may  make 
sense  to  bring  in  someone  new.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  mass  merchandiser  Kmart  Corp. 
based  in  Troy,  Mich.,  decided  to  search 
outside  in  1997  for  someone  to  fill  a 
newly  created  e-commerce  vice  president 
position  because  no  one  internally  had 
Web  commerce  experience.  And  since  the 
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company  was  also  going  through  a 
turnaround,  it  wanted  someone  with 
fresh  ideas.  Kmart  hired  recruiter  Spencer 
Stuart  to  find  Marisha  Geraghty,  who 
had  15  years  of  retailing  experience  with 


store  areas  on  proprietary  networks 
America  Online,  CompuServe  and  Prod¬ 
igy  and  ultimately  on  the  Web.  Geraghty’s 
background  with  a  catalog  company  was 
also  a  plus.  Her  experience  selling  directly 


for  vice  president  of  e-commerce  on  the 
consumer  side  can  expect  a  base  salary 
ranging  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  plus 
a  bonus  and  stock  options.  The  salaries 
of  business-to-business  e-commerce  ex- 


A  deep  knowledge  of  a  company's  business  processes  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  quality  for  an  e-commerce  leader. 


to  consumers  outside  a  store  environment 
would  be  valuable  as  Kmart  began  to  set 
up  its  own  nonstore  fulfillment  system  to 
handle  Web  orders. 

If  your  company  does  decide  to  look 
outside  for  an  e-commerce  leader  on  the 
vice  president  level,  be  prepared:  Anyone 
with  experience  is  in  hot  demand  and 
limited  supply,  recruiters  say,  and  salaries 
reflect  that.  “Whenever  you  apply  the 
word  Internet  in  any  job  description, 
you’re  instantly  seeing  inflated  com¬ 
pensation,”  says  Philip  Schneider- 
meyer,  a  managing  director  in  the 
Stamford,  Conn.,  office  of  recruiter 
Korn/Ferry  International.  Candidates 


ecutives  tend  to  track  lower,  Schneider- 
meyer  says,  and  may  or  may  not  include 
options.  Other  recruiters  report  base 
salaries  of  up  to  $300,000  for  posts  at 
major  financial  institutions  and  tech¬ 
nology  vendors. 

DECISION# 

Build  an  island  or  a  bridge? 

Just  because  an  e-commerce  powerhouse 
like  Dell  Computer  Corp.  created  a  new 
organizational  unit  dedicated  to  Internet 
commerce  doesn’t  mean  that  every  com¬ 
pany  interested  in  e-commerce  needs  to 
do  the  same,  says  Forrester’s  Shevlin.  If 


MARISHA  GERAGHTY 

Title:  Divisional  vice  president, 
electronic  commerce 
Company:  Kmart  Corp. 

Location:  Troy,  Mich. 

Reports  to:  Vice  president  of  direct 

marketing 

Age:  39 

Education:  B.S.  Business  Management, 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Bing¬ 
hamton 

Previous  experience:  1 5-year  veteran 
of  JCPenney,  most  recently  as  electronic 
retailing  manager.  Oversaw  interactive 
television  trials  and  launch  of  JCPenney 
online  stores  on  America  Online, 
CompuServe,  Prodigy  and  the  Web. 


JCPenney  Co.  Inc.  Geraghty  started  her 
career  in  merchandising.  In  the  1980s  she 
helped  JCPenney’s  IS  group  develop  an 
intuitive  interface  for  an  online  as¬ 
sortment  planning  system  used  internally 
by  buyers.  Being  the  liaison  between  the 
buyers  and  the  developers  helped  Ger¬ 
aghty  learn  how  people  navigate  around 
an  application.  Later  on  Geraghty  led  the 
group  that  was  involved  in  interactive 
television  trials  and  launched  JCPenney 
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Looking  Outside _ 

Executive  e-commerce  positions  filled  or  being  filled 
by  recruitment  agencies 

Vice  President  of  Internet  Commerce 

Company  description:  Industrial  firm 

Responsibilities:  Conceptualizing  and  launching  e-commerce  business  and  meeting 
revenue,  profit  and  investment  milestones 

Skills  sought:  Marketing  or  business  management  skills,  technology  savvy  and  experi¬ 
ence  launching  a  new  business  venture 

Background  of  candidate  hired:  MBA  degree  plus  technical  undergraduate  and 
master's  degrees;  consulting  and  business  development  experience 
Salary:  $300, 000-plus 

Vice  President  of  Worldwide  Electronic  Commerce 

Company  description:  Computer  hardware  manufacturer 
Responsibilities:  Direct  creation  and  execution  of  the  company's  worldwide  e-com- 
merce  initiatives;  establish  and  maintain  the  governance  process  required  to  optimize 
the  development,  deployment  and  support  of  e-commerce  applications  while  inter¬ 
facing  with  key  executives  in  and  out  of  IT 

Skills  sought:  Executive  level;  specialization  in  e-commerce  technology  and  solu¬ 
tions,  preferably  global;  knowledge  of  e-commerce  and  online  trends;  track  record 
of  successful  directorship  and  implementation;  strong  presentation  skills;  ability  to 
motivate  teams,  analyze  the  financial  impact  of  a  project  to  the  company  and  work 
across  organizational  boundaries 

Background  of  candidate  hired:  MBA  degree  and  B.S.  degree  in  computer  science; 
10  years  of  e-commerce  experience,  5  at  executive  level  in  a  billion-dollar  corporation 
Salary:  $  175,000-plus 

Vice  President  E-Commerce  Technology 

Company  description:  Consumer  Web  site 

Responsibilities:  Developing  technical  solutions  that  enhance  company  revenue 
through  e-commerce  services;  responsible  for  overall  e-commerce  technical  strategy 
and  network  architecture;  manage  a  20-plus  person  staff  and  work  closely  with  senior 
management  team  in  understanding  the  company's  long-term  technical  needs 
Skills  sought:  Executive  with  track  record  of  technology  leadership  in  systems  engi¬ 
neering,  design  and  integration;  a  strong  personal  presence  and  leadership  skills;  abil¬ 
ity  to  translate  business  information  needs  into  systems  solutions;  establish  a  vision 
for  Web-based  consumer  merchandising  and  membership  services 
Status:  As  of  this  writing,  the  job  is  still  open 

SOURCES:  RUSSELL  REYNOLDS;  LUCAS  GROUP;  KORN/FERRY  INTERNATIONAL 


a  company  plans  to  eventually  do  half 
of  its  business  on  the  Web,  it  may 
make  sense  to  have  a  dedicated  e-com¬ 
merce  unit  to  ensure  that  people  work¬ 
ing  on  e-commerce  can  give  it  their  full 
attention.  But  if  a  company  foresees 
doing  only  a  small  percentage  of  its 
sales  over  the  Internet,  or  if  it  plans  to 
take  orders  only  over  the  Internet  but 
still  rely  on  sales  reps  for  face-to-face 
calls,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  set  up  a 
separate  e-commerce  division.  For 
example,  a  pharmaceutical  company 
need  not  form  a  dedicated  e-com¬ 
merce  unit  if  it  will  always  have  a  sales 
force  to  sell  products  to  hospitals  and 
pharmacies  but  will  let  customers 
place  refill  orders  over  an  extranet. 

What  many  companies  have  done 
organizationwise  to  date  is  form  what 
Shevlin  calls  a  “formal  Internet  alli¬ 
ance”  to  oversee  Web  efforts,  includ¬ 
ing  e-commerce.  Typically  in  such  sit¬ 
uations,  the  staff  and  budget  for  the 
Web  efforts  are  carved  out  of  differ¬ 
ent  departments  including  IT,  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  customer  service.  At 
Greenville,  S.C.-based  Michelin  North 
America  Inc.,  for  example,  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  sales  group  sponsored  the 
company’s  e-commerce  extranet  ef¬ 
fort  in  1995.  But,  according  to  Tom 
Hall,  a  sales  veteran  and  Michelin’s 
manager  of  e-commerce,  the  com¬ 
pany  put  together  a  cross-functional 
team  to  build  and  oversee  the  ex¬ 
tranet.  Having  people  who  under¬ 
stood  distribution  and  back-end 
systems  on  board  was  deemed  as  cru¬ 
cial  to  the  project’s  success  as  having 
people  who  understood  the  customer. 

Called  BIB  NET,  Michelin’s  ex¬ 
tranet  went  live  in  1997  and  lets  in¬ 
dependent  tire  dealers  place  orders, 
check  inventory  and  process  claims. 
The  team  is  considered  part  of  Mich¬ 
elin’s  group  services  area,  which 
houses  functions  such  as  legal  and 
IT  that  are  shared  by  different  busi¬ 
ness  units.  However,  to  keep  lines  of 
communication  open,  many  team 
members  still  have  their  desks  in 
their  old  departments.  As  of  press 
time,  Hall  says,  the  extranet  still  has 
“project”  status,  meaning  that  it  has  a 
set  scope  and  five-year  time  frame. 
Michelin  is  evaluating  whether  to  give 
the  group  more  permanent  status  to 
continue  evolving  the  system  to  keep  up 


with  changing  technology  and  chang¬ 
ing  customer  needs. 

Hall  is  not  sure  what  direction  the 
team  and  the  project  will  follow,  but  there 
is  one  nice  thing  about  working  in  a  fast¬ 
changing  corner  of  the  business.  “I  don’t 


feel  that  we  make  a  lot  of  mistakes,”  he 
says,  “because  I  don’t  feel  that  there’s  a 
model  for  this  organization.”  BE! 

Senior  Writer  Sari  Kalin  can  be  reached 
at  skalin@cio.com. 
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For  Lockheed  Martin,  w  extranet  helps  keep 
communication  costs  with  subcontractors  on 
the  ground,  says  Robert  Stephens. 
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EXT  YEAR,  WHEN  ENGI¬ 
NEERS  FROM  LOCKHEED 
MARTIN  TACTICAL  AIR- 


Sure,  it’s  difficult 
figuring  a  payback  for 
an  extranet  project. 
But  the  exercise  is 
often  worth  the  effort. 

By  Andy  Raskin 


Reader  ROI 


THE  REACH  OF  EXTRA- 
nets  makes  determining 
ROI  dicey.  In  this  story 
learn 

►  The  ROI  methodology 
that  works  for  your 
company 

►  Strategies  for  calculat¬ 
ing  extranet  ROI 

►  The  value  of  intuition 


craft  Systems  unveil  their  Joint  Strike  Fighter  prototype  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD),  they’ll  undoubtedly  tout  the  plane’s  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing  systems,  its  radar  evasion  capabilities  and  its  effectiveness  as  the  mil¬ 
itary’s  new  air-to-ground  strike  machine.  But  to  beat  out  The  Boeing  Co.  for 
a  contract  worth  as  much  as  $140  billion  over  the  next  50  years, 
Lockheed  also  has  to  prove  it  can  stay  within  the  DoD’s  $28  million 
to  $35  million  per  aircraft  budget.  When  you’re  talking  about  the 
next  generation  of  tactical  fighters,  $35  million  is  definitely  on  the 
stingy  side,  all  the  more  so  if  you  need  to  make  a  profit. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  collaboration  with  subcontractors,  Robert 
Stephens,  Lockheed’s  manager  of  joint  strike  fighter  (JSF)  informa¬ 
tion  resource  management,  turned  to  an  extranet.  The  secure  Web 
site  he  deployed  lets  managers  at  Lockheed’s  headquarters  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  share  project  management  updates  with  design  teams 
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EXTRANET  ROI 


at  British  Aerospace  PLC  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Northrop  Grumman  Corp.  in  Southern  California.  Stephens 
says  when  the  contract  was  out  for  bid  back  in  1996.  the  DoD 
saw  the  plan  for  Internet-based  communications  between  team 
members  as  a  differentiating  factor  that  helped  Lockheed  win 
a  berth  in  the  next  round  of  the  JSF  contract  competition.  But 
to  influence  the  ultimate  contract  selection  the  DoD  will  award 
in  2001.  Stephens  knows  he  has  to  document  all  productivity 
gains  attributable  to  the  extranet  in  Lockheed's  final  JSF  pro¬ 
posal.  “If  we  can't  show  we  can  lower  costs."  he  says,  "we 
have  no  program." 


t 


can  be  tricky;  benefits  are  spread  across  departments  and  com¬ 
panies.  and  the  speed  at  which  they  accrue  depends  on  how 
quickly  outsiders  are  willing  to  change  the  way  they  do  busi¬ 
ness.  But  some  say  it's  worth  a  shot — even  if  it  feels  like  a  shot 
in  the  dark.  Steven  Bell,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  surveyed  companies  about  their 
approach  to  extranet  ROI.  He  says  firms  that  don't  know  how 
to  look  objectively  at  extranet  returns  are  in  danger  of  under- 
investing  in  a  technology  that  offers  long-term  competitive 
advantage.  "The  ones  investing  heavily  in  extranets  today  are 
companies  where  management  is  willing  to  spend  the  money 
if  it  sounds  like  a  good  idea,”  says  Bell. 

Bell  found  that  extranets  linking  companies  with  their  sup¬ 
pliers  pay  for  themselves  in  one  to  four  years,  thanks  to  effi¬ 
ciencies  in  inventory  replenishment,  collaborative  R&D  and 
intercompany  processing  of  claims  and  returns.  Companies 
forging  extranet  bonds  with  distributors  spend  less  on  dis¬ 
seminating  information,  taking  orders  and  handling  account 
inquiries;  generally  these  companies  recoup  their  extranet 
investments  in  two  to  three  years. 

Lockheed's  Stephens  is  chalking  up  the  biggest  savings  in 
travel  and  training  costs.  “We're  bringing  in  expertise  when 
we  need  it.  where  we  need  it,  without  having  to  fly  someone 
here  to  work  side  by  side  with  us.”  For  example,  when  the 
multicompany  JSF  team  writes  a  specification  for  a  new  part 
of  the  plane,  the  extranet  sen  es  as  a  common  workplace  stor¬ 
ing  the  input  of  everyone  involved  in  Microsoft  Word  and 
PowerPoint  documents.  When  Lockheed  engineers  do  hit  the 


John  Amos  of  McKesson 
Corp.  pays  dose  atten¬ 
tion  to  extranet  ROI 
to  justify  funding  for 
additional  functionality. 


Extranets — Web  sites  linking  two  or 
more  companies  through  secure  access 
over  the  Internet — typically  make  great 
press  and  for  good  reason:  Suppliers 
rave  about  better  communications,  and  customers  love  the 
cheap,  easy  access  to  orders  and  accounts.  But  as  extranet  pro¬ 
jects  grow  in  scope  and  expense.  IS  managers  face  increased 
pressure  to  show  bottom-line  return  on  extranet  investments. 
Sure  business  partners  are  happy,  but  exactly  how  many  newr 
orders  will  that  happiness  generate?  How  many  dollars  will 
an  extranet  shave  off  the  cost  of  doing  business? 

The  degree  to  which  companies  attack  these  questions  varies 
based  on  the  role  extranets  play  in  the  organization,  the  size 
of  the  extranet  budget  and  the  prevailing  corporate  culture. 
In  Lockheed's  case,  one  of  the  biggest  contracts  in  company 
history  hangs  in  the  balance;  if  money  spent  on  an  extranet  is 
money  well  spent,  Stephens  wants  his  superiors  and  customers 
to  know  about  it. 

Coming  up  with  a  method  for  measuring  extranet  payoff 


road,  they  have  instant  access  to  project  data  without  hook¬ 
ing  up  to  Lockheed's  private  network.  Even  training  courses, 
w  hich  used  to  be  held  offsite,  are  now  available  over  the 
extranet.  “Wherever  the  benefits  are  measurable,”  says 
Stephens,  "we're  going  to  try  to  capture  them.” 

The  toughest  part  about  extranet  ROI  is  measuring  it  not 
only  within  the  company  but  also  throughout  the  business 
processes  that  cut  across  corporate  boundaries.  In  the  1990s, 
according  to  Forrester’s  Bell,  companies  became  adept 
at  gauging  internal  activities  and  making  them  more 
efficient,  but  most  managers  don't  have  a  lot  of  prac¬ 
tice  analyzing  tasks  involving  outsiders.  That  means 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  improvement  beyond  the 
corporate  firewall.  “Approximately  80  percent  of  busi¬ 
ness  processes  are  purely  internal,  while  the  rest  involve 
external  partners,”  says  Bell.  “Extranets  are  about 
reengineering  that  other  20  percent.” 

At  McKesson  Corp.,  the  San  Francisco-based  behemoth  of 
the  pharmaceutical  supply  business,  an  extranet  is  cutting 
operating  costs  for  both  the  company  and  its  customers. 
According  to  John  Amos,  McKesson's  director  of  financial  sys¬ 
tems,  more  than  30,000  hospitals,  pharmacies  and  retail  stores 
are  supplied  with  prescription  drugs  from  the  company  but 
most  belong  to  big  chains  that  pay  bills  from  a  central  office. 
McKesson  doesn’t  get  paid  until  customers  gather  all  their 
invoices,  sometimes  from  thousands  of  locations  around  the 
country.  In  addition,  says  Amos,  McKesson  has  watched  its 
accounts  receivable  cycle  grow  8  percent  as  staff  cuts  at  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  have  added  to  the  company’s  mail  float. 

Amos  says  an  extranet  was  such  a  good  solution  for 
McKesson  that  the  decision  to  build  one  was  a  no-brainer. 
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Behavioral  Scientist 


Name 


John  Karat 


Job  Description 


Evaluate  the  behavioral  impacts  of  technology 
on  end  users  prior  to  its  adoption. 


Developed  a  new  electronic  interface  ; 
gives  3,000  healthcare  providers  quicNE 
access  to  over  300,000  patient  record; 


Get  people  to  stop  snickering  at  the  phra; 
user-friendly  technology.' " 


Phone 
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McKesson  used  to  fax  hundreds  of  store  statements  every  week 
to  its  customers’  central  accounting  offices.  The  invoice  inquiry 
system  Amos  designed  with  help  from  Proxicom  Inc.,  an 
Internet  consulting  company  based  in  Reston,  Va.,  lets  cus¬ 
tomers  see  bills  from  all  their  locations  via  the  Internet, 
thereby  eliminating  the  labor  and  communications  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  faxing.  In  response  to  complaints  that  McKesson 
often  incorrectly  applied  customer  checks  across  multiple  in¬ 
voices,  McKesson  decided  to  add  functionality  to  its  extranet 
that  lets  customers  apply  payments  across  invoices  on  their  own. 

Including  development,  training  and  marketing  costs,  Amos 
estimates  McKesson  spent  about  $1  million  on  its  extranet, 
which  the  company  is  gradually  rolling  out  to  more  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  figures  one  250-location  customer  that  recently 
started  checking  invoices  over  the  extranet  saves  McKesson 
$96,000  a  year  now  that  an  employee  no  longer  needs  to  fax 
the  customer  250  statements  each  week  and  help  with  account 
inquiries.  “With  10  more  customers  like  that,”  says  Amos, 
“we’ll  recoup  the  investment.” 

In  a  company  with  sales  growing  close  to  20  percent  annu¬ 
ally,  the  extranet  will  allow  McKesson  to  service  more  cus¬ 
tomers  without  hiring  additional  phone  reps.  But  the  extranet 
is  also  a  win  for  McKesson’s  customers,  and  Amos  wants  to 
tell  that  story  too,  so  he  makes  a  habit  of  asking  them  about 
the  impact  of  the  extranet  on  their  business.  At  one  midsize 
New  England  drug  chain,  where  80  percent  of  sales  are  prod¬ 
ucts  purchased  from  McKesson,  the  CFO  told  Amos  he  paid 
four  full-time  employees  to  process  McKesson  invoices  before 
signing  on  to  the  extranet.  “Now  he  says  he  can  redeploy  two 
of  those  people  into  other  roles,”  says  Amos.  “It’s  just  a  51- 
location  chain,  so  that’s  very  substantial.” 

The  McKesson  extranet  doesn’t  include  functionality  for 
taking  orders — yet.  So  to  ensure  he  gets  the  financial  resources 
he  needs  to  expand,  Amos  is  starting  to  take  an  even  closer 
look  at  ROI.  “When  we  first  decided  to  do  this  project,  there 
was  just  a  lot  of  low-hanging  fruit,”  says  Amos.  “Now,  as  we 
move  into  more  advanced  stages,  we  need  to  be  more  rigor¬ 
ous  to  get  incremental  dollars.  We  have  a  large  budget  but  also 
lots  of  competition  from  other  projects,  so  internally  we  want 
to  show  this  is  an  overwhelming  win.” 

ONE  WAY  TO  MAKE  IT  EASIER  TO  GAUGE  EXTRA- 
net  ROI  is  to  establish  simple,  well-defined  tar¬ 
gets.  Until  a  few  months  ago,  Courtyard  by  Mar¬ 
riott,  a  unit  of  Washington,  D.C. -based  Marriott  International 
Inc.,  faxed  stacks  of  marketing  reports  to  all  its  owned  and 
franchised  hotels  and  bestowed  as  many  as  16  operating  man¬ 
uals — including  a  500-page  operating  guidelines  opus — upon 
new  additions  to  the  chain.  In  1996  Craig  Lambert,  senior  vice 
president  and  brand  manager,  challenged  Courtyard’s  IS 
department  to  build  a  system  that  would  allow  him  to  provide 
the  same  information  over  the  Internet  and  wipe  out  printing 
and  delivery  costs  altogether. 

The  result  is  The  Source,  a  system  where  employees  from 
more  than  380  Courtyard-owned  and  franchised  hotels  can 
find  all  the  information  from  the  old  manuals  and  reports,  now 
online  and  up  to  date.  “We  used  to  spend  $50  to  $100  to  print 
each  manual,  so  that’s  a  savings  right  there,”  says  Lambert.  In 


Making  a  List 

Finding  an  extranet  ROI  depends  on 
where  you  look 


WHEN  INTERNET 
developer  Proxi¬ 
com  Inc.,  based  in 
Reston,  Va.,  goes  about 
documenting  the  ROI  on 
one  of  its  extranet  projects, 
the  company  calls  in  man¬ 
ager  Lillian  Chiang  to 
crunch  the  numbers. 

Chiang,  whose  background 
is  in  financial  planning  and 
investment  banking,  says  IS 
managers  who  want  to 
project  and  track  extranet 
ROI  accurately  should  be 
prepared  to  gather  informa¬ 
tion  from  multiple  business 
units  and  customers.  "You 
need  the  historical  data  to 
know  what  a  process  costs," 
she  says.  As  for  where  to 
look  for  extranet  ROI,  here's 


Chiang's  checklist: 

How  much  are  you  spend¬ 
ing  on  development? 

■  Capital  expenditures 
(equipment  and  software) 

■  One-time  consulting  fees 

■  System  integration 

■  Dedicated  staff 

■  Hosting 

■  Maintenance 

■  Training 

Where  are  the  cost 
savings? 

■  Staff  reassignment  or 
reduction  due  to  automation 

■  Physical  materials  (printed 
catalogs,  mailing,  etc.) 

■  Product  development  cycle 

■  Working  capital 

What's  the  impact  on  sales? 

■  More  orders 

■  More  sales  per  order 

■  Customer  retention 

■  New  customers 

-A.  Raskin 


addition,  online  employment  forms  have  cut  about  an  hour 
off  the  time  it  takes  hotel  managers  to  bring  a  new  hire  on 
board.  “It  sounds  like  a  simple  thing,  but  multiply  that  by  220 
hotels  and  50  employees  per  year  and  it  becomes  a  lot  of  man 
hours.”  In  January  Courtyard  stopped  shipping  paper  manu¬ 
als  and  reports,  and  Lambert  hopes  it  won’t  be  long  before 
The  Source  ushers  Courtyard  into  a  world  completely  devoid 
of  paper.  “We  ultimately  don’t  want  to  deliver  any,”  he  says. 

According  to  Lambert,  ROI  projections  played  a  role  in 
Courtyard’s  investment  decisions  but  were  not  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor.  “What  was  driving  it  was  the  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  part  of  it,  not  the  ROI  part  of  it,”  Lambert  says, 
pointing  out  that  Marriott  corporate  culture  traditionally 
encouraged  employees  at  both  headquarters  and  the  hotels  to 
get  on  the  phone  whenever  they  had  questions.  “We  wanted 
to  have  a  source  for  our  people  to  get  answers  that  lets  them 
do  their  jobs  more  productively.  For  us,  we  think  this  is  some¬ 
thing  we  have  to  have.” 

Like  Courtyard  by  Marriott,  most  companies  get  into 
extranets  because  they  realize  the  link  to  customers  and  other 
business  partners  is  a  must-have.  But  as  was  the  case  with  pub¬ 
lic  Web  sites,  extranets  eventually  evolve  into  mission-critical 
systems  that  can  revamp  an  organization’s  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  As  functionality  expands  so  does  spending,  attracting 
ROI  rigor  from  those  who  dole  out  a  fixed  budget  among  com¬ 
peting  projects.  “For  three-quarters  of  the  extranets  out  there, 
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Survival  Specialist 


Name 


Fiona  Incledon 


Help  prevent  the  loss  of  a  company’s  critical 
business  functions  when  disaster  strikes. 


Job  Description 


Studied  potential  effects  of  a  complete  system 
shutdown  at  a  baby  formula  plant,  pinpointing 
weaknesses  in  existing  backup  plans. 


Experience 


Quote 


“Most  people  don’t  think  about  disasters 
I’m  not  most  people.” 


Phone 


www.ibm.com/services/info 
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EXTRANET  ROI 


nobody  is  measuring  return  quantitatively,”  says  Forrester’s 
Bell.  “Most  extranets  get  started  one  function  at  a  time:  The 
engineering  department  says  we  need  to  collaborate  better 
with  suppliers.  Then  the  marketing  department  says  we’re  hav¬ 
ing  problems  talking  to  international  sales  partners.  Pretty 
soon  the  company  has  five  extranets.  In  the  next  six  months 
to  a  year,  we’re  going  to  see  corporate  CIOs  say,  ‘Let’s  get  this 
under  control,  let’s  put  the  metrics  in  place.’” 

Rob  Laudadio,  director  of  collaborative  computing  at  Entex 
Information  Services  Inc.,  a  $2.5  billion  computer  systems  inte¬ 
grator  based  in  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.,  recommends  getting  a  head 
start  by  identifying  which  business  processes  the  extranet  will 
target  before  embarking  on  development.  Laudadio  based  his 
extranet  ROI  plan  on  a  1995  study  conducted  by  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  LLP  that  laid  out  Entex’s  costs  of  selling  and  distri¬ 
bution  activities.  Laudadio  first  established  baseline  measure¬ 
ments  for  12  activities  highlighted  in  the  report — including 
quote  generation,  order  entry  and  cash  collection — and  then 
set  out  to  design  an  extranet  that  would  impact  those  areas. 
“We  look  at  the  manual  or  redundant  tasks  that  are  being  per¬ 
formed  and  try  to  increase  their  productivity,”  he  explains. 

For  example,  Laudadio  learned  from  KPMG’s  findings  that 
1 8  percent  of  the  cost  of  Entex’s  sales  organiza¬ 
tion — from  phone  reps  at  its  customer  account  cen¬ 
ter  in  Mason,  Ohio,  to  general  managers  in  the 
field — was  spent  on  writing  up  price  quotes  for 
simple  computer  packages.  So  in  1997  when  he 
drew  up  the  spec  for  an  extranet  to  take  orders 
from  wholesale  customers,  Laudadio  made  sure  it 
included  functionality  for  quickly  calling  up  frequently  ordered 
configurations.  The  result?  A  13  percent  reduction  across  the 
organization  in  the  cost  of  generating  a  quote.  “We  can  either 
put  that  money  into  our  pocket,”  says  Laudadio,  “or  take  it 
in  increased  productivity  of  our  employees.” 

Overall,  Entex  anticipates  seeing  161  percent  ROI  on  its 
extranet  investments  in  both  1999  and  2000.  To  track  down 
all  the  numbers  that  add  up  to  this  impressive  projection, 
Laudadio  gathers  input  from  various  Entex  departments  and 
sometimes  hires  outside  consultants  to  do  the  analysis.  A  visit 
to  the  finance  department  helped  him  prove  that — with  in¬ 
voices  available  online — customers  are  paying  bills  faster, 
thereby  reducing  financing  costs  for  accounts  receivable.  (One 
customer’s  payment  cycle  plummeted  from  an  average  of  65 
days  to  30  just  one  month  after  logging  on  to  the  extranet.) 
Working  with  a  consultant,  Laudadio  also  put  together  a  case 
to  persuade  customers  to  switch  to  extranet-based  ordering. 
He  started  by  attaching  a  dollar  amount  to  every  task  cus¬ 
tomers  execute  during  a  typical  order:  looking  up  prices  of 
components — $12,  creating  an  order  spreadsheet  to  submit 
to  Entex — $10,  and  so  on.  Then  Laudadio  calculated  the  effect 
of  ordering  over  the  Web.  Key-word  searching  and  preap¬ 
proved  bundles  slash  the  cost  of  price  lookup  to  around  $1. 
Order  spreadsheets  are  now  generated  automatically,  so  from 
the  customer’s  perspective  the  cost  of  that  task  disappears  com¬ 
pletely.  Overall,  Laudadio  estimates  that  the  average  cost  to 
his  customers  for  placing  an  order  drops  from  $196  to  $126 
when  they  buy  through  the  extranet. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  believes  taking  a  fine-toothed  ROI 
comb  to  extranet  investments  is  a  good  idea.  Ingram  Micro 
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Inc. — Entex’s  $16  billion  competitor  in  the 
computer  distribution  business — also  lets 
customers  place  orders  and  check  prices  on  an  extranet  with 
a  Java  applet  called  SpeedSource.  But  Dave  Carlson,  Ingram 
Micro  senior  vice  president  and  chief  technology  officer,  looks 
to  high-level  corporate  strategy  objectives — like  making  it  eas¬ 
ier  for  wholesale  customers  to  buy  and  resell  Ingram  Micro 
products — rather  than  specific  ROI  targets  for  extranet  invest¬ 
ment  guidance. 

“You  can  make  up  numbers  to  show  that  you  either  should 
do  or  shouldn’t  do  any  project,  but  the  fact  is,  the  closer  you 
get  to  true  innovation  the  tougher  it  is  to  be  secure  about  your 
assumptions,”  says  Carlson.  He  prefers  to  judge  the  success 
of  an  extranet  project  by  using  broader  indicators,  such  as  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  surveys  and  the  fact  that  Ingram  Micro’s 
extranet  sales  are  growing  faster  than  the  30  percent  to  40  per¬ 
cent  growth  rate  of  the  overall  business.  That’s  a  philosophy 
Carlson  has  developed  from  experience:  “I  was  with  a  super¬ 
market  chain  when  the  world  was  moving  to  scanning,  and 
we  did  some  early  tests.  But  the  chief  financial  officer  couldn’t 
show  the  ROI  and  managed  to  delay  it  substantially,  thereby 
forever  losing  a  competitive  position.” 

Entex’s  Laudadio  admits  that  devising  a  yardstick  against 
which  to  measure  extranet  return  is  still  more  art  than  science. 

Yet  he’s  willing  to  take  the  time  to  paint  a  picture  of  extranet  ben¬ 
efits,  even  if  his  strokes  are  broad.  “It’s  very  easy  for  me  to  sit  § 
down  with  my  executives  and  say  this  is  a  good  thing,  but  for  * 
me  to  go  back  to  the  well  for  next  year,  they  need  to  see  some-  g 
thing  tangible.  They  need  to  answer  to  shareholders.”  BEI 
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Andy  Raskin  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  New  York  City.  He  p 
can  be  reached  at  andy@journalist.com.  £ 
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IBM  Global  Services 


Overview 


IBM  Global  Services  is  people.  Strategists.  Problem  solvers. 
Implementers.  Over  100,000  people  worldwide  who  have 
worked  in  all  kinds  of  industries.  People  who  understand 
how  technology  can  solve  real  business  problems,  or  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities.  People  who  help  you 
make  sense  of  technology,  who  work  with  you  — making 
sure  the  solution  you  want  is  the  solution  you  get. 


Phone 


www.ibm.com/services/info 


IBM  Global  Services 

People  who  think.  People  who  do.  People  who  get  it 


business  people 
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wrestle  with  the  question  of  not  only 
whether  but  how  to  control  Inter¬ 
net  usage  so  that  their  networks 
aren’t  burdened  by  unnecessary 
traffic  that  can  slow  response  times 
and  call  for  premature  hardware 
upgrades. 

Coming  into  this  contentious 
space  are  several  products  from 
vendors  and  service  providers  such 
as  Kansmen  Corp.  of  Milpitas,  Calif., 
and  SurfWatch,  a  division  of  Naper¬ 
ville,  Ill. -based  Spyglass  Inc.  (For  a 
complete  list  of  software  and  service 
URLs,  visit  www.cio.com.)  These 
management  tools  are  arriving  none 
too  soon.  Courtney  Munroe,  pro¬ 
gram  director  for  business  network 
services  for  International  Data  Corp. 
in  New  York  City  (a  sister  company 
to  CIO  Communications  Inc.),  calls 
Web  access  management  an  issue 
destined  to  take  up  an  increasingly 
large  share  of  the  IT  spotlight  be¬ 
cause  corporate  IP  connectivity  still 
faces  a  large  growth  curve — espe¬ 
cially  in  the  small  to  midsize  business 
arena.  Out  of  an  $8  billion  market 


Beaching 

Surfers 

Keeping  tabs  on  worker  Internet 
use  is  easy.  Deciding  whether 
and  how  to  monitor  workers 
is  another  story. 


The  web  is  the  world’s  biggest  playground,  al- 

most  anyone  with  a  computer  and  an  Internet  protocol 
(IP)  connection  can  find  endless  entertainment  and 
recreation  ranging  from  retail  catalogs  to  sports  news 
to  video  clips  from  The  Simpsons.  Providing  such  con¬ 
tent  is  a  growth  business.  Unfortunately,  as  any  IT  man¬ 
ager  knows,  that  means  other  businesses  may  find  their 
networks — and  their  productivity — seriously  burdened  by  work¬ 
ers  amusing  themselves  with  Web- 
based  diversions. 

Naturally,  headlines  target  high- 
sleaze-quotient  cases  like  the  dismissal 
of  two  stock  analysts  from  Salomon 
Smith  Barney  Inc.  in  March  1998  for 
trading  smut  over  the  company’s  net¬ 
work.  Theoretically,  employees  gawk¬ 
ing  at  pornography  on  their  computers 
could,  under  the  current  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  interpretation  of  labor  law,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  creation  of  a  “hostile 
working  environment.”  But  it’s  tough 
to  find  a  case  that  has  been  successfully 
argued  this  point. 

On  a  practical  level,  Web  access  con¬ 
trol  in  the  corporate  environment  cre¬ 
ates  a  bear  of  an  IT  planning  issue.  Em¬ 
ployee  surveillance  raises  questions  of 
privacy  and  fairness.  Web  access  control 
turns  even  simple  questions  into  politi¬ 
cally  charged  dilemmas:  Who  reads 
which  employees’  usage  logs  under  what 
circumstances?  Still,  IT  executives  must 
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Stop  your  legacy 
maintenance  needs 
from  affecting  new 
systems  development. 

Legacy  Maintenance 
outsourcing  from  IMRglobal. 

mm  lobal 

the  power  of  vision,  the  value  of  results!"’ 


1-877-IT  VALUE  www.imr.com 
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for  IP  access,  the  corporate  segment  is  cur¬ 
rently  about  $3.5  billion — $2.5  billion  for 
dedicated  lines  and  $1  billion  for  dial-up 
access,  Munroe  says. 

Auditing  and  control  systems,  however, 
will  lag  behind  deployment  of  IP-mediated 
applications  for  awhile,  as  they  have  in 
other  cases.  Abuse  of  corporate  telephone 
systems,  for  example,  was  brought  under 
control  only  with  the  advent  of  call¬ 
accounting  systems  in  the  1980s.  These 
tools  provide  call  logs  for  each  telephone 
extension,  showing  the  length  and  cost  of 
each  call.  One  drawback,  however,  is  they 
don’t  show  who  was  called  or  why.  But 
thanks  to  the  logging  systems  built  into 


Web  access  control 
turns  even  simple 
questions  into 
politically  charged 
dilemmas:  Who  reads 
which  employees' 
usage  logs  under  what 
circumstances? 


Internet  technologies,  surfing  the  Net  does 
leave  a  detailed  data  trail.  That  IP  meta¬ 
data  is  employed  by  all  the  access  control 
and  monitoring  suites,  allowing  IT  man¬ 
agers  to  know  the  exact  destination  of  all 
Web  excursions — a  powerful  stick  in  mon¬ 
itoring  workers’  Web  use. 

To  that  end,  Roy  Crooks,  director  of  IT 
at  Bard  Manufacturing  Inc.  in  Bryan, 
Ohio,  notified  the  company’s  400-plus 
employees  late  in  1997  that  the  company 
would  begin  monitoring  their  Web  use. 
Crooks,  who  had  observed  a  little  more 
non-work-related  surfing  than  he  consid¬ 
ered  appropriate,  mounted  Elron’s  Internet 
Manager  from  Elron  Software  Inc.  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Internet  Manager  mon¬ 
itors  Web  usage  in  real-time,  creates  cus¬ 
tom  reports  on  usage  (much  like  a  call¬ 
accounting  system)  and  can  build  a 
custom  blocking  list  that  denies  employ¬ 
ees  access  to  pages  containing  customiz¬ 
able  key  words,  such  as  basketball,  Ku 
Klux  Klan  or  Lewinsky. 

To  Crooks’  surprise,  however,  the  Web¬ 
monitoring  effort  indicated  the  company’s 


FIREWALL  SECURITY 


Outer  Limits 

Sometimes  the  best  in-house  security 
comes  from  outside 


At  first  blush,  fire- 
wall  outsourcing  may 
sound  like  an  oxymoron. 
But  a  growing  number  of  secu¬ 
rity-conscious  organizations 
look  to  outsiders  to  build  and 
maintain  the 
force  fields 
shielding  their 
internal  systems 
from  intrusion. 

Typically,  the 
decision  about 
whether  to  out¬ 
source  firewall 
services  hinges 
on  how  much 
security  the 
company  actu¬ 
ally  needs,  says 
Ted  Julian,  an  "  : 
analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  Organizations 
with  minimal  security  concerns 
often  find  it  most  cost-effective  to 
do  the  work  in-house.  In  those 
cases,  he  says,  firewall  software 
servers  are  a  one-shot  expense, 
usually  costing  less  than 
$100,000.  But  organizations 
seeking  more  sophisticated  safe¬ 
guards,  such  as  continuous 
human  monitoring  or  security 
that  absolutely  can’t  be  inter¬ 
rupted,  might  want  to  consider 
calling  in  outsiders. 

A  number  of  telecom  compa¬ 
nies,  including  AT&T,  GTE 
Internetworking,  Infonet 
Services  and  MCI  WorldCom,  as 
well  as  many  regional  and  local 
Internet  service  providers,  now 
offer  extensive  menus  of  firewall 
services.  For  example,  GTE 
Internetworkings’  Site  Patrol 
offers,  among  other  features, 
firewall  protection,  encryption, 
round-the-clock  real-time  moni¬ 
toring  and  specialized  diagnostic 


tools.  Pricing  begins  at  $2,750 
per  month,  plus  a  one-time 
$5,000  installation  charge.  (For 
URLs  visit  www.cio.com.) 

Forrester’s  Julian  calls  out¬ 
sourcing  a  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  choice  for 
organizations 
with  multiple 
firewalls  dis¬ 
persed  region¬ 
ally  or  interna¬ 
tionally.  That’s 
because  safe¬ 
guarding  all 
those  sites  indi¬ 
vidually  can 
cost  companies 
dearly  both  in 
time  and  money. 
Infonet  Services 
Corp.,  based  in 
El  Segundo,  Calif.,  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  outsourcers  that  allow  cus¬ 
tomers  to  consolidate  all  their 
firewall  needs  into  a  single 
package.  Infonet’s  Managed 
Firewall  Service,  currently 
available  in  43  countries, 
charges  customers  a  flat  rate  for 
firewall  service  regardless  of  the 
number  of  sites  needing  protec¬ 
tion.  North  and  South 
American  customers  pay 
$2,800  per  month,  while 
European  and  Asia/Pacific 
organizations  pay  $3,000  and 
$3,200  respectively.  Infonet’s 
regional  service  allows  one  fire¬ 
wall  node  to  be  dedicated  to 
one  customer,  allowing  the 
company  to  protect  multiple 
connections  and  sites  accessing 
the  Internet  through  a  single 
regional  access  point. 

John  Edwards  is  a  freelance 
writer  based  in  Mount  Laurel, 
N.J.  He  can  be  reached  at 
Ed  Words@prodigy.  net. 
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For  over  two  decades,  Kronos  time  and  labor  management  solutions  have  helped 

enterprises  optimize  labor  resources  and 
employee  productivity.  Our  systems  help  to 
manage  over  18  million  employees  worldwide 
by  providing  decision  makers  with  critical  time 
and  activity  information.  Benefit  from  our 
expertise  today.  Call  1-800-225-1561,  ext.  8111, 
or  visit  our  website. 
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biggest  bandwidth-grabber  wasn’t  employees  wasting  time 
on  unauthorized  sites — it  was  the  PointCast  push-based 
news  service  many  employees  used  regularly  on  their  desk¬ 
tops.  Installing  PointCast  didn’t  in  itself  violate  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  Web-use  policy.  But  most  users  hadn’t  modified 
PointCast’s  default  settings  that  direct  the  service  to  auto¬ 
matically  perform  many  long  downloads  during  the  day, 
claiming  a  good  deal  of  network  bandwidth  in  the  process. 
Crooks  suggests  that  if  this  diversion  of  resources  had  gone 
undetected,  it  might  have  led  to  a  premature  and  expensive 
network  upgrade.  As  a  class,  Web  access  control  products 
are  rather  new  toolsets. 

Once  the  sheer  wonder  of  IP  connectivity  abated,  IS  person¬ 
nel  quickly  realized  they  had  to  get  a  handle  on  usage  before  the 
corporate  networks  were  overwhelmed  by  employees  down¬ 
loading  bandwidth-gobbling  Beastie  Boys  clips.  The  first  attempts 

Thanks  to  the  logging  systems 
built  into  Internet  technologies, 
surfing  the  Net  leaves 
a  detailed  data  trail. 

at  Web  access  control  were  nothing  more  than  network  admin¬ 
istrators  eyeballing  raw  log  files  identifying  long  visits  to  domains 
of  questionable  business  value,  such  as  www.playboy.com  and 
www.espn.com,  and  telling  offenders,  “Don’t  go  there.” 

Several  vendors  now  provide  IP  management  suites,  which 
typically  monitor  usage  by  automatically  examining  log  files 
that  record  the  places  users  visit  on  the  Web  and  translating  that 
data  into  an  easy-to-use  report.  Most  also  give  IT  managers  the 
choice  of  monitoring  or  actively  blocking  domains  that  man¬ 
agers  consider  inappropriate  for  employee  visits  on  work  time. 

Though  most  products  do  allow  privileges  to  be  assigned 
to  individuals,  they  typically  group  users  into  classes  of  priv¬ 
ilege.  When  employees  log  onto  the  Internet — usually  through 
an  Internet  proxy  server  where  many  of  these  systems  reside — 
they  get  the  amount  of  latitude  assigned  to  their  class.  For 
instance,  IT  executives  might  be  able  to  access  any  page  any¬ 
where  on  the  Web;  mail-room  employees  might  receive  access 
only  to  shipping-business  sites. 

But  at  Miltope  Inc.  in  Hope  Hull,  Ala.,  the  most  critical  step 
in  the  employee  Web-monitoring  process  was  the  most  non¬ 
technical  one:  building  an  acceptable-use  policy.  Miltope,  a 
manufacturer  that  “ruggedizes”  computer  equipment  for  mil¬ 
itary  customers,  wanted  to  make  sure  its  500  employees  used 
their  Internet  access  strictly  for  business  purposes.  Miltope’s 
management  ended  up  assigning  employees  to  1  of  10  access 
categories  in  SurfWatch  Professional,  each  providing  access 
to  different  types  of  Web  sites.  Now  when  a  Miltope  employee 
clicks  for  a  page,  SurfWatch  checks  the  user’s  identity  against 
what’s  allowed  for  that  category  and  then  decides  whether  to 
load  the  requested  page  or  notify  the  user  the  request  has  been 
denied.  SurfWatch  logs  requests  for  banned  pages  for  man¬ 
agers’  later  inspection. 

Bill  Gassman,  senior  analyst  with  GartnerGroup  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.,  respects  the  reasons  companies  use  filter- 


CC  Seek  and  Ye  Shall  Find — Less 


SOMEBODY  SEARCHING  THE  WEB  FOR,  SAY,  THE 
perfect  pair  of  dress  shoes  is  likely  to  come  up  with 
1,094,580  hits — many  having  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  retail  footwear.  Stuff.com  from  iMall  Inc.  of 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  can  help  target  such  searches, 
improving  service  for  both  buyers  and  sellers.  For  buyers, 
Stuff.com  searches  only  for  specific  products.  So  the  shoe 
shopper's  search  results  will  show  only  shoes — not 
footwear  museums  or  Joe  Shoe's  personal  home  page. 
Results,  listed  by  manufacturer,  include  price,  inventory  and 
even  maps  of  store  locations.  Sellers  can  list  up  to  100 
products  on  Stuff.com  by  filling  out  a  "list-and-load"  tem¬ 
plate  for  each  product,  providing  prices,  shipping  informa¬ 
tion  and  graphics.  And  those  who  don't  yet  take  orders 
online  can  make  that  leap  by  subscribing  to  Stuff.com's 


optional  Bolt-On  e- 

commerce  solution,  which  allows  them  to 
start  handling  transactions  almost  imme¬ 
diately.  Stuff.com  pricing  starts  at  $69.95 
per  month,  with  Bolt-On  an  additional 
$59.95  per  month.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.stuff.com  or  call  818  509-3600. 

-Kathleen  Carr 


Looking  for  Information 
in  All  the  Right  Places 

The  best  information  on  any  topic  holds 
its  value  only  if  people  can  locate  it  precisely  when 
they  want  it.  Of  course,  that's  often  easier  said 
than  done.  Many  knowledge-rich  organizations  are  dirt- 
poor  when  it  comes  to  ways  employees  can  quickly  find 
specific  documents  among  all  those  resources. 
KnowledgeLink  Interactive  Inc.  of  Linthicum,  Md.,  says 
its  PerSavant  server-based  software  can  streamline 
searches.  PerSavant,  a  contraction  for  personal  informa¬ 
tion  savant,  provides  a  single  point  of  access  to  multiple 
information  sources,  such  as  intranets,  the  public  Web, 
internal  databases  and  libraries,  online  news  services  and 
by-subscription  content  sites.  Users  define  the  scope, 
sources  and  type  of  documents  they're  seeking.  PerSavant 
collects  information  from  all  sources,  then  ranks,  filters  and 
consolidates  it,  displaying  results  it  in  a  customizable  HTML- 
based  format.  Prices  begin  at  $200  per  seat,  with  volume 
discounts  available.  For  more  information,  visit  www.k-link. 
com  or  call  800  231-8219.  -Anne  Stuart 
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When  the  dust  settles  in  January 
2000,  it'll  be  easy  to  spot  the  real 
Y2K  champions.  They  won't  be 
standing  around  the  winner's 
circle.  They'll  be  racing  ahead 
to  the  next  challenge.  Because 
they  know  each  new  one  -  from 
distributed  systems  management 
to  enterprise  applications  to 
e-commerce  -  presents  enormous 
opportunities  to  seize  victory 
for  their  enterprises. 

You'll  recognize  them  by  the  team 
they  run  with.  Millennia  III. 

Not  just  solutions  for  Y2K. 
Solutions  with  a  future. 

We're  the  premier  provider 
of  comprehensive,  integrated 
solutions  for  Y2K  and  beyond. 

We  don't  just  help  you  survive 
events.  We  make  sure  you  gain 
momentum  with  every  stride. 

What  obstacles  can  we  help 
you  overcome? 

Y2K  compliance?  C0NVERSI0N2000™, 
our  industry-acclaimed,  end-to-end 
process,  has  a  world  class  track 
record  for  addressing  all  dimensions 
of  the  Y2K  problem. 

Distributed  systems  Y2K  risks? 
Millennia  Hi's  LINK2000™ 
delivers  Y2K  compliance  while 
laying  the  foundation  for  effective 


UNK2000™  -  Combines  five  critical 
system  management  disciplines  to 
solve  Y2K  problems  in  distributed 
systems  while  acting  as  the  basis 
for  effective  distributed  systems 
management  beyond  2000. 

S0S2000™  -  Customized 
contingency  planning  solutions 
for  all  dimensions  of  the  Y2K 
problem  to  ensure  a  business 
will  be  operational  before,  during 
and  after  2000. 


Contingency  planning?  Whether 
focused  on  IT,  value  chain  or  business 
infrastructure,  our  S0S2000™ 
service  ensures  you  have  the  plans 
in  place  to  deal  with  Y2K  or  any 
crisis  your  organization  may  face. 


Proving  your  compliance? 

Our  TEST2000™  service  includes 
both  end-to-end  testing  and 
Independent  Validation  & 
Verification  (IV&V),  designed 
to  ensure  that  what  you've 
changed  works  as  expected. 


Project  or  program  reviews?  To  make 
sure  your  Y2K  project  is  headed  in 
the  right  direction,  our  AUDIT2000™ 
service  identifies  project  risk  areas 
and  recommends  how  to  mitigate 
those  risks. 


The  Y2K  race  isn't  just  about  lines 
of  code.  Or  finish  lines.  It's  about 
securing  your  enterprise's  future 
and  then  taking  it  to  new  levels. 
If  that's  how  you  see  it,  come 
run  with  us.  And  leave  the  pack 
in  the  dust. 


Call  us  today: 

U.S.  - 1-888-522-3908 
U.K. -+44(0)1932  339  100 
Or  visit  our  website  at: 

www.millennia3.com 


distributed  systems  management 
beyond  2000. 
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TEST2000™  -  End-to-end  testing 
process  and/or  IV&V  services 
designed  to  ensure  changes  work 
as  expected  when  2000  hits,  while 
improving  your  overall  testing 
process. 

AUDIT2000TH  -  Enterprise-level 
evaluation  of  an  organization's 
existing  Y2K  status  with  an  emphasis 
on  IT  risks  but  including  supply  chain, 
customer  and  business  infrastructure 
assessments. 
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ing  products.  However,  he  advises 
organizations  to  consider  the  scal¬ 
ing  limitations  inherent  in  pack¬ 
ages  that  reside  on  the  proxy 
servers.  Filtering  these  requests  by 

Publish  and  Patrol 

Tips  for  keeping  tabs 
on  employee  Internet 
access 

■  Issue  a  balanced  Web  access 
policy  in  writing,  informing 
employees  when,  how  and  why 
their  Web  use  will  be  moni¬ 
tored.  Be  sure  to  explain  how 
the  policy  will  be  enforced  and 
detail  any  penalties. 

■  Conduct  an  initial  audit  to 
pinpoint  any  immediate  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  a  serious  offender 
tying  up  the  network  by  down¬ 
loading  full-length  feature 
films.  Vendors  of  filtering  soft¬ 
ware  like  SurfWatch  will  ana¬ 
lyze  log  files  free  upon  request. 

■  Audit  usage  periodically  and 
reassess  the  policy. 

comparing  the  page  to  lists  of  pro¬ 
hibited  pages  and  then  comparing 
the  request  to  individual  users’ 
privileges  is  a  time-consuming  pro¬ 
cess  that  can  severely  burden 
servers.  “Anytime  you  introduce 
complexity  to  a  network,  you’re 
also  bringing  in  the  possibility  of 
failure  and  performance  prob¬ 
lems,”  Gassman  says. 

All  Web  access  management 
suites  can  monitor  usage  and  block 
access  to  sites  deemed  unrelated  to 
work.  Some,  like  Kansmen’s  Little 
Brother,  however,  can  also  measure 
the  amount  of  bandwidth  con¬ 
sumed  by  Internet  applications 
invoked  by  using  so-called  packet¬ 
sniffing  techniques  that  track  the 
individual  data  packets.  Packet¬ 
sniffing  is  hardly  new  technology;  in 
fact,  it  forms  the  foundation  of 


many  intrusion  detection  network 
systems  and  firewalls,  so  Kansmen 
and  its  contemporaries  can  expect 
more  competitors. 

Consolidation  of  Web  access 
management  suites  into  security  and 
management  systems  is  already 
underway.  One  security  company, 
WatchGuard  Technologies  Inc.  of 
Seattle,  makes  a  hardware-based 
network  security  suite  called  Fire¬ 
box,  which  includes  Web  auxiliary 
access-control  features.  In  addition, 
Bellevue,  Wash.-based  Sequel  Tech¬ 
nology  struck  a  licensing  agreement 
with  Computer  Associates  last  year 
to  integrate  its  Sequel  Net  Access 
Manager  into  CA’s  Unicenter  net¬ 
work  management  system. 

Prices  for  the  standalone  systems 
vary  considerably.  Content  Advisor 
for  Firewall-1  NT  by  Content 
Advisor  Inc.  of  Somerville,  Mass., 
licenses  its  product  for  $1,800  per 
year  for  250  users — which,  at  that 
level,  works  out  to  about  $7  per 
user.  Up  from  there  is  Elron  Soft¬ 
ware  Inc.’s  Elron  Internet  Manager 
at  $1,295  per  50  users — closer  to 
$26  per  user.  The  prices  quoted  by 
companies  in  this  space  usually 
include  regular  updates  of  URLs 
that  have  been  inspected  and 
sorted  into  the  classifications  used 
by  their  software  packages. 

Still,  no  amount  of  money  can 
buy  a  perfect  hermetic  seal  against 
tawdry  and  useless  sites.  Given  the 
imperfection  of  search  engine  al¬ 
gorithms  and  the  serendipity  that 
guides  those  who  apply  meta-tags, 
any  hope  of  competent  automated 
protection  seems  a  long  way  off. 
Gartner’s  Gassman  says  managers 
should  be  satisfied  if  even  80  percent 
of  employee  Web  browsing  is  work- 
related,  a  proportion  that  could,  in 
large  part,  be  achieved  by  issuing  a 
written  policy  (see  “Publish  and 
Patrol,”  above).  In  fact,  he  says, 
companies  might  want  to  consider 
distributing  the  policy  with  employ¬ 
ees’  paychecks.  EEI 

Feter  Cassidy  is  a  writer,  technol¬ 
ogy  analyst  and  consultant  who  is 
based  in  the  Boston  area.  He  can 
be  reached  at  pcassidy@world. 
std.com. 


Just  the  FAQs,  Ma'am 

CUT  ONLINE  CUSTOMER  SUPPORT 
costs  by  25  percent  within  30 
days — guaranteed.  No,  it's  not 
another  breathless  e-mail  sales  pitch.  It's 
Right  Now  Technologies'  money-back 
promise  for  Right  Now  Web  2.0,  which  lets 
organizations  create  Web-based  lists  of  fre¬ 
quently  asked  questions  (FAQs).  External  or 
internal  customers  can  search  the  FAQs  any¬ 
time  from  any  browser.  They  can  also  rate 
each  answer's  effectiveness;  the  FAQ  database 
uses  the  feedback  to  rank  its  own  entries  and 
offer  later  visitors  the  best  answers  first.  Other 
new  features  include  FAQ  publishing  tools  and 
internal  workflow  coordination.  Optional  mod¬ 
ules  include  customer  support  tracking 
and  customer  e-mail  alerts  about 
product  updates  or  problem  reso¬ 
lutions.  The  Bozeman,  Mont.- 


based  company  offers  two  pricing  options: 
two-year  licenses  begin  at  $6,000;  monthly 
hosting  arrangements  (in  which  Right  Now 
Technologies  hosts  the  site)  begin  at  $250 
per  month.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.rightnowtech.com  or  call  888  418-3400. 

-Anne  Stuart 

Hitting  the  Hot  Spots 

WANT  TO  SEE  YOUR  SITE  GET  LIVE- 
lier  without  knowing  how  to  pro¬ 
gram  in  Java  Script?  Mitsubishi 
Electric  America  Inc.  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 
offers  just  that  with  its  VisualShock  Movie 
2,  a  tool  allowing  users  to  quickly  add  inter¬ 
active  videos  to  their  Web  sites.  The  newest 
version  lets  users  publish  directly  to  HTML 
templates  and  create  hot  spots  within  a  Web 
page.  Users  can  easily  generate  a  video  file, 
publish  to  HTML  and  generate  an  HTML 
page  with  all  the  necessary  coding,  then  cut 
and  paste  into  a  template  for  their  Web 
sites.  For  more  information,  visit  www. 

visualshock.com  or  call  714  220-2500. 

-Kathleen  Carr 
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HT&T  Solutions  is  proud  to  be 
the  underwriter  of  the  1999  CIO 
Magazine  Enterprise  Value  Awards. 
We  enthusiastically  applaud  this  year’s 
winners  for  their  extraordinary  accom¬ 
plishments.  We  congratulate  them  for 
their  ability  to  foster  collaboration 
between  technology  and  business. 
They  are  the  innovators,  the  achievers, 
the  movers  and  shakers  of  a  profession 
that  is  literally  redefining  the  nature 
of  commerce  for  the  next  millennium. 


At  AT&T  Solutions,  we  encourage  a 
spirit  of  excellence  and  imagination 
in  our  employees,  customers,  part¬ 
ners  and  suppliers.  In  that  spirit,  we 
challenge  IT  professionals  in  every 
industry  to  support  new  ideas,  new 
approaches,  and  bold  new  thinking 
at  every  level. 


AT&T  Solutions  delivers  strategic 
networking  that  allows  our  clients  to 
create  value  -  today  and  tomorrow. 
We’re  “Networking  the  New  economy.” 
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CONFERENCE  OVERVIEW 
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Conference  Overview 


As  the  business  world  of  the  next  century  becomes  increasingly  com¬ 
plex  and  fragmented,  IT  and  business  executives  will  begin  to 
assume  radical  styles  of  management  and  information  resource  pri¬ 
oritization  to  better  meet  the  increased  demands  on  their  time  and  energy. 
Rather  than  to  rely  on  the  predictable  and  proven  methods  of  the  past,  these 
executives  will  learn  to  ad  hoc  evaluate,  prioritize,  juggle,  or  abandon  each 
critical  situation  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  and  often  with  extreme 
prejudice  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  their  enterprise.  Will  you  be  ready? 


Conference  Overview 

Lynda  Rosenthal  and  Joseph  L.  Levy  Join  your  Peers  at  the  next  C1°  Perspectives"  conference,  IT  Triage:  Managing 

in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency,  March  28-31, 1999  at  the  Arizona 
The  Worst  of  Times  Often  Biltmore  in  Phoenix  to  consider  how  executives  have  successfully  adapted 

Bring  Out  the  Best  in  People  to  these  tumultuous  events.  By  then  incorporating  this  knowledge  into  your 

Performing  triage  in  the  business  business  strategies,  you  will  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and  meet  the  multi¬ 
theater.  faceted  management  demands  of  the  21st  century 


Agenda 

Detailed  information  about  general 
sessions,  business  briefings,  scheduled 
meals  and  activities  throughout  the 
conference. 

Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our  Corporate 
Hosts,  an  exclusive  group  of  innova¬ 
tive  and  visionary  companies,  will 
display  a  wide  range  of  solutions 
and  services  that  will  address  your 
strategic  and  operational  IT  issues. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  our  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment,  a 
special  companion  stretch  and  tone 
class  followed  by  a  companion  break¬ 
fast,  and  planned  companion  activities 
during  the  conference.  Companions 
may  also  attend  the  Robert  Fulghum 
and  Nicholas  Negroponte  keynote 
presentations  with  our  compliments. 
The  Companion  Program  does  not 
include  conference  session  atten¬ 
dance  (with  the  exception  of  the 
keynote  presentations)  or  participa¬ 
tion  in  Sunday’s  golf  tournament. 


Our  Tuesday  keynote  presenter,  Robert  Fulghum,  author  of  All  I  Really  Need 
to  Know  1  Learned  in  Kindergarten  and  Words  I  Wish  I  Wrote,  will  offer  a 
humorous  yet  pensive  approach  to  maintaining  balance  in  one's  profession¬ 
al  and  personal  life.  Wednesday  keynote  presenter  Nicholas  Negroponte, 
founder  and  director  of  MIT's  Media  Laboratory  and  author  of  Being  Digital 
will  discuss  the  future  of  the  digital  economy. 

General  Session  presentations  will  be  given  by  Joseph  Morone,  the 
president  of  Bentley  College;  Irene  Dec,  the  vice  president  of  information 
systems  and  Year  2000  program  manager  at  Prudential  Insurance; 

Edward  Galgay,  the  CIO  and  senior  vice  president  of  Polo  Ralph  Lauren; 
Bruce  Parker,  the  CIO  of  United  Airlines;  Wayne  Bennett,  the  chairman  of 
the  commercial  technology  law  practice  at  Bingham  Dana  LLP;  Rear 
Admiral  John  Tozzi,  the  assistant  commandant  for  systems  at  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard;  Chris  Horrocks,  CIO,  and  Carol  Spangler,  senior  business  systems 
director,  at  Commercial  Financial  Services,  Inc.;  and  Christine  Vincent, 
global  IT  director,  Sterling  Diagnostic  Imaging,  Inc. 

Participants  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  join  the  executives  of  our 
Corporate  Host  companies  during  a  series  of  Business  Briefing  sessions. 
Please  take  a  few  moments  to  turn  the  page  and  view  the  complete  agenda. 

To  enroll,  or  for  more  information,  please  visit  our  Web  site  at 
www.cio.com/ conferences  or  complete  the  enrollment  form  on  the  back  of  this 
brochure  and  fax  it  to  508  879-7720. 

Questions?  Please  contact  our  conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246.  Register 
now... you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this  important  and  exciting  event. 


Enrollment  Form 

Register  using  our  online  enrollment 
form  at  www.cio.com I conferences 
or  complete  the  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508  879-7720.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  contact  our 
conference  hotline  at  800  366-0246. 

Photos  by  Furnald/Gray  and 
William  Warren/Backgrounds 


Regards, 


Senior  Vice  President  and  President,  CEO  and 

General  Manager  Group  Publisher 

Executive  Programs 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 
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The  Worst  of  Times  Often 
Brings  Out  the  Best  in  People 

By  Tom  Field 

Triage. The  word  suggests  battlefield  images  —  M*A*S*H  doctors  making  life  and  death  decisions 
about  wounded  warriors.  Who  needs  immediate  care,  who  can  wait ...  who  will  die? 


But  triage  isn't  just  for  war,  and  M*A*S*H  doctors 
aren't  the  only  professionals  who  work  in  crisis¬ 
mode.  Think  of  the  CIO,  whose  battlefield  is  the 
business  world  and  whose  patients  are  business  execu¬ 
tives  with  livelihoods  staked  to  critical  information  sys¬ 
tems.  Every  day  can  present  a  potential  emergency  —  a 
new  competitor,  a  security  breach,  an  impossible  imple¬ 
mentation,  a  merger  —  and  the  CIO's 
response  can  mean  the  difference 
between  a  business'  life  or  death. 


"The  hyper-competitive  business 
environment  today  forces  [IS  exec¬ 
utives]  to  respond  with  great  agili¬ 
ty  to  what  essentially  are  market 
crises,"  says  CIO  Perspectives  mod¬ 
erator  James  Wetherbe,  director  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota's  MIS 
Research  Center  and  Federal 
Express  Professor  of  Excellence  at 
the  University  of  Memphis. 

Wetherbe  cites  two  well-known 
examples  of  businesses  that  staved 
off  competitive  attacks  with  quick  IT  solutions: 


■  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  This  big,  expensive  set  of 
research  books  was  a  staple  of  libraries  worldwide  — 
until  the  advent  of  digital  encyclopedias.  Who  needed 
a  pricey  set  of  books  when  they  could  get  the  same 
information  for  less  —  and  in  multi-media  —  on  a  CD- 
ROM?  Yet,  rather  than  surrender,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  created  its  own  digital  encyclopedia. 

*  Barnes  &  Noble.  With  its  huge  selection  and  discount 
prices,  this  bookseller  dominated  its  marketplace.  Then 


came  Amazon.com  with  a  larger  (virtual)  selection, 
comparable  discounts  and  bevy  of  online  services.  Who 
needed  to  visit  a  Barnes  &  Noble  store  when  they  could 
browse  Amazon.com  online?  Again,  rather  than  retreat, 
Barnes  &  Noble  staked  out  its  own  cyber-turf. 

To  change  course  so  dramatically,  Wetherbe  says,  busi¬ 
ness  executives  need  more  than  the 
ability  to  respond  to  change;  they 
must  be  able  to  anticipate  it.  "The 
old  idea  of  being  a  'fast  follower' 
isn't  even  an  option  anymore," 
Wetherbe  says. 
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And  the  pace  of  change  will  only 
quicken  in  the  near-future,  says 
keynote  speaker  Nicholas 
Negroponte,  founder  and  director 
of  MIT's  Media  Lab  and  author  of 
Being  Digital.  "Before  the  end  of  the 
year  2000,  we  will  see  over  $1  tril¬ 
lion  of  e-commerce,  probably  1  bil¬ 
lion  human  users  and  countless 
things  (which  normally  are  ignored  in  most  estimates) 
on  the  Net,"  Negroponte  says.  Schools  without  books, 
office  buildings  as  anachronisms,  the  demise  of  retail 
stores  —  these  and  other  startling  changes  are  likely  and 
fast-approaching.  To  succeed  in  this  burgeoning  digital 
world,  IS  executives  must  plan  for  tomorrow  today. 

"The  biggest  emergency  is  always  the  one  that's  least 
expected,"  Negroponte  says.  "Too  many  CIOs  are  intro¬ 
verted,  constantly  putting  out  fires,  dealing  with  the  pri¬ 
orities  and  politics  from  within.  The  result  is  blinders  to 
a  digital  world  that  does  a  lot  more  than  move  bits  —  it 
creates  new  competition,  opportunities  and  people." 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.do.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Irene  Dec  knows  about  emergency 
response.  Four  years  ago,  this 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  was  handed  a  bomb¬ 
shell  project:  Year  2000.  And  not 
only  was  Dec  accountable  for 
Prudential's  physical  Y2K  fix  — 
rewriting  175  million  lines  of  faulty 
code  —  she  also  had  to  simultane¬ 
ously  ensure  that  the  company's 
business  partners  were  Y2K  com¬ 
pliant  and  that  multiple  contin¬ 
gency  plans  were  in  place  for  any 
post-Y2K  crises. 

Nothing  could  have  prepared  Dec 
for  this  enormous  task,  overseeing 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  Prudential 
employees  and  external  consult¬ 
ants,  exploring  and  securing  every 
Y2K  variable.  "There  is  no  project 
of  the  size  and  scope  of  [Y2K],"  she 
says.  "I'm  not  sure  there  ever  will 
be."  And  even  when  Dec's  team 
finished  at  the  end  of  1998  —  three- 
plus  years  and  $150  million  later  — 
success  wasn't  guaranteed.  Who 
could  know  for  sure  until  Jan.  1, 
2000? 

Yet,  already  Dec's  meticulous 
approach  to  Y2K  has  become 
Prudential's  benchmark  for  mega¬ 
project  management.  From  this 
experience,  Dec  wants  to  share 
"lessons  learned"  with  other  IT 
executives  —  foremost  the  global 
need  for  greater  project  manage¬ 
ment  skills.  "All  companies  have  to 
deal  with  the  triage  of  Year  2000," 
Dec  says.  "But  beyond  that  is  a 
need  for  us  to  be  better  at  what  we 
do  —  to  be  more  efficient,  more 
effective.  And  it's  all  about  project 
management." 


Y2K  is  but  one  of  many  issues  on 
Bruce  Parker’s  radar.  The  CIO  of 
United  Airlines,  Parker  will  share 
with  the  audience  how  he  has  reor¬ 
ganized  and  refocused  United's  IT 
organization  to  improve  its  respon¬ 
siveness  and  customer  service. 

When  DuPont  divested  x-ray  film 
manufacturer  Sterling  Diagnostic 
Imaging  in  1996,  Christine  Vincent, 
Sterling's  global  IT  director,  was 
thrown  into  a  high-stakes  game  of 


"Beat  the  Clock."  Not  only  did  she 
have  to  immediately  equip 
Sterling's  new  organizations  — 
finance,  HR,  etc.  —  she  also  had  to 
replace  125  separate  proprietary  • 
information  systems.  And  her 
deadline  was  one  year. 

Immediately,  Vincent  decided  to 
replace  the  125  systems  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  package.  Within  three 
months,  Vincent's  team  selected  an 
ERP  vendor.  Within  10  months, 
supported  by  staff  and  consultants, 


the  implementation  was  complete 
—  record  time  for  a  rollout  the  size 
and  scope  of  Sterling's. 

People  were  the  key  to  Sterling's 
swift  success,  and  Vincent  credits 
herself  for  recruiting  the  right  peo¬ 
ple.  "I  looked  for  the  top  people  in 
the  organization  —  the  people  who 
were  in  high  demand  by  every¬ 
one,"  Vincent  says.  "These  people 
are  the  best  not  just  for  their 
expertise,  but  for  their  character,  for 
their  willingness  to  learn  and  to 
take  on  new  challenges." 

Vincent  is  pleased  by  the  many 
staffers  who  ask  her,  "What  can  we 
do  next?"  Vincent  understands. 
"You  miss  the  level  of  energy,  the 
team  spirit,  the  way  you  work  with 
one  another  to  do  something 
great,"  she  says.  Therein  is  the 
point  Vincent  will  amplify  at  CIO 
Perspectives :  "Sometimes  companies 
don't  give  their  employees  enough 
'impossible'  tasks." 

In  contrast  to  Vincent's  full-scale 
implementation,  Edward  Galgay, 
CIO  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Polo  Ralph  Lauren,  will  discuss  his 
strategic  ERP  rollout  in  the  context 
of  a  greater  discussion  about  the 
constant  struggle  of  keeping  IS  in 
step  with  business  needs. 

At  Bentley  College,  President 
Joseph  Morone  didn't  respond  to 
the  IS  staffing  crisis;  he  anticipated 
it.  He  saw  in  1996  that  IT  had 
become  ubiquitous  in  business,  but 
that  the  supply  of  IT  workers  was 
dwindling.  And  he  knew  that  tradi¬ 
tional  business  schools  such  as  his 
would  be  challenged  to  provide 
better  IT  training.  Yet,  rather  than 
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wait  for  his  prediction  to  come  true, 
Morone  initiated  an  overhaul  of 
Bentley's  IT/business  curriculum. 

Today,  the  border  blurs  between 
business  and  IT  at  Bentley.  Students 
don't  study  only  marketing;  they 
learn  electronic  marketing. 
Instructors  don't  teach  just  account¬ 
ing;  they  explain  information  sys¬ 
tems.  The  course  of  study  isn't  just 
business  law;  it's  cyber  law.  A  new 
Information  Age  MBA  program 
emphasizes  IT  and  business 
processes  over  Industrial  Age  tradi¬ 
tions,  while  new  degrees  in  high- 
tech  marketing  and  accounting 
information  systems  are  designed 
to  ground  future  business  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  IT  skills  they  need. 


All  I  Ever  Learned 
Can  Be  Applied  to  IS 

Best-Selling  Author  Robert  Fulghum 
Shares  Unique  Perspectives 

Robert  Fulghum  never  worked  in  IS  —  but  that’s  about  the  only  job  he 
never  held. 

Since  his  youth  in  post-Depression  Waco, Texas,  the  6 1 -year-old  author  of 
such  best-selling  books  as  All  I  Really  Needed  to  Know  I  Learned  in 
Kindergarten  has  worked  as  a  ditch  digger,  singing  cowboy,  teacher,  theolo¬ 
gian  —  he  even  worked  a  short  stint  at  IBM  in  between  college  and 
graduate  school. 

Today,  Fulghum  travels  the  world,  bringing  a  lifetime  of  experiences  to  bear 
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Bentley  has  just  begun  recruiting 
students  into  its  new  business /IT 
programs,  so  the  true  test  awaits. 
But  already  Morone  speaks  of 
Bentley's  new  opportunities  both  to 
distinguish  itself  and  step  up  to  be 
a  part  of  the  IS  staffing  crisis  solu¬ 
tion.  “We're  the  largest  business 
school  in  New  England,  and  we 
have  aspirations  to  be  a  national 
and  international  player,"  Morone 
says.  “We  want  to  have  distinction 
in  the  marketplace."  With  its  new 
business /IT  emphasis,  Morone 
believes,  Bentley  has  earned  that 
distinction. 

These  examples  of  operating  under 
emergency  conditions  are  just  a  few 
of  the  stories  and  studies  you'll 
hear.  Perhaps  one  will  save  your 
business  life  . . .  and  your  career. 


Tom  Field  is  a  senior  writer  at 
CIO  magazine  and  can  be  reached  at 
tfield@do.com. 


in  his  philosophy  and  writing.  In  addressing  the  CIO  Perspectives  audience  as 
a  featured  presenter,  Fulghum  will  discuss  his  core  convictions  about  life, 
sharing  thoughts  —  his  own  and  others’  —  that  IS  executives  can  apply  to 
their  own  lives. 

The  following  quotations,  excerpted  from  Fulghum’s  most  recent  book, 
Words  I  Wish  I  Wrote ,  could  be  pinned  to  any  IS  organization’s  bulletin 
board  for  reference  in  times  of  crisis: 

“People  know  what  they  do;  they  frequently  know  why  they  do  what  they 
do;  but  what  they  don’t  know  is  what  what  they  do  does.” 

—  Michael  Foucault,  The  Order  ofThings 

“No  pessimist  ever  discovered  the  secrets  of  the  stars,  or  sailed  to  an 
uncharted  land,  or  opened  a  new  heaven  to  the  human  spirit.” 

—  Helen  Keller 

“At  twenty-one,  I  could  discuss  transportation  theory  with  authority.  At 
sixty,  I  know  which  bus  to  catch  to  go  where,  what  the  fare  is,  and  how  to 
get  back  home  again.  It  is  not  my  bus,  but  I  know  how  to  use  it.” 

—  Robert  Fulghum 
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Managing  in  a  State 
of  Continuous  Emergency 

March  28-3 1,  1999  ■  The  Arizona  Biltmore  ■  Phoenix,  Arizona 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  28 


3  p.m.  -  6  p.m. 

Conference  Registration 

7  p.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Welcome  Reception  and  Registration 

9  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


MONDAY,  MARCH  29 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:30  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Welcome,  Opening  Remarks 
and  KnowPulseSM  Poll 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
President,  CEO  and 
Group  Publisher 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


9  a.m.  - 10:15  a.m. 

Achieving  Teamwork 
During  States  of  Emergency 


Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

%  m  Director,  MIS  Research  Center 

University  of  Minnesota 

Professor  of  Excellence 
Director,  Center  for 
Cycle  Time  Research 

University  of  Memphis 

Conference  Moderator 


Traditional  hierarchical  leadership 
styles  are  too  lethargic  and  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  the  rapid  response  action 
needed  in  the  battlefield-like  condition 
information  technology  faces  in  organi¬ 
zations  today.  A  late  decision  can  be  as 


bad  as  no  decision.  Teamwork  or  lack 
there  of  caused  by  ineffective  leader¬ 
ship  can  lead  to  catastrophe. 

In  this  session,  ways  to  accelerate  deci¬ 
sion  making,  learning  and  performance 
of  teams  in  crisis  are  explored.  Practical 
principles  for  emergency  condition 
teamwork  will  also  be  provided. 

10:15  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

10:45  a.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Two  Points  ofView: 

Strategies  for  ERP  Solutions 

Responding  to  the  IT  Emergency: 
Getting  into  Balance 
with  the  Business 

Edward  Galgay 
CIO  and  Senior  Vice  President 

Polo  Ralph  Lauren 


The  CIO  is  embroiled  in  a  continual 
struggle  to  establish  and  maintain 
equilibrium.  He  or  she  is  charged 
with  successfully  balancing  daily  oper¬ 
ational  stability,  business  innovation 
and  technological  change.  The  chal¬ 
lenge,  therefore,  lies  in  the  CIO's  ability 
to  pull  the  appropriate  lever  at  the 
opportune  time,  and  with  the  correct 
amount  of  force  to  manage  the  ever 
present  tension  among  these  naturally 
opposing  forces. 

The  CIO  must,  in  response,  establish  a 
compelling  vision  for  the  business,  con¬ 
struction  of  true  business  partnership, 
implementation  of  the  correct  technolo¬ 
gy  architecture,  implementation  of  the 
correct  business  funding  model  for  the 


IS  organization,  and  implementation  of 
the  correct  organizational  model  for  the 
IS  department. 

Rapid  Migration  from  Legacy 
Systems  —  Big-Bang  Implementation 
of  a  Global  ERP  Solution 

Christine  Vincent 
Global  IT  Director 

Sterling  Diagnostic 
Imaging,  Inc. 

In  April  96,  the  DuPont  medical  imag¬ 
ing  division  became  part  of  a  divesti¬ 
ture  that  resulted  in  the  leveraged  buy¬ 
out,  Sterling  Diagnostic  Imaging,  Inc. 

The  significant  challenge  to  the  newly 
created  company  was  the  lack  of 
independent  and  reliable  information 
systems  to  support  its  employees  and 
customers.  It  was  necessary  to  build  a 
system  foundation  in  the  shortest,  most 
expedient  amount  of  time  with  no 
disruption  to  its  customers. 

Vincent  will  offer  insight  into  how 
integrated  functionalities  provide 
Sterling  with  a  significant  competitive 
advantage  in  many  areas  such  as  pro¬ 
curement,  order  fulfillment,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  finance. 

Question  and  Answer  Session 
with  Ed  Galgay  and  Christine  Vincent 

Moderated  by  Jim  Wetherbe 

12:30  p.m.  - 1:30  p.m. 

Luncheon 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.comlconferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


1:30  p.m.  -  2:30  p.m. 

Business  Education 
in  the  Information  Age 

Joseph  G.  Morone 
President 

Bentley  College 


Every  field  of  business  in  every  sector 
of  the  economy  is  being  transformed  by 
the  information  age  —  by  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  essentially  unlimited  comput¬ 
ing  power,  ubiquitous  communications 
networks  and  massive  amounts  of  data. 
However,  business  education  remains 
culturally  and  organizationally  isolated 
from  technological  education,  and  so 
fails  to  meet  the  challenge  of  educating 
IT-literate  professionals.  Morone  will 
address  three  general  approaches  to 
integrating  business  education  and  IT. 
"Level  one"  integration  involves 
increasingly  sophisticated  use  of  IT 
infrastructure  in  classrooms,  which 
most  colleges  and  universities  are  pur¬ 
suing.  "Level  two"  integration  involves 
producing  more  IT  specialists,  which 
some  colleges  and  universities  are  pur¬ 
suing.  "Level  three"  involves  the  infu¬ 
sion  of  IT  into  the  very  core  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  disciplines,  which  is  the  most 
powerful  form  of  integration  and  is 
actively  pursued  at  no  more  than  a 
handful  of  colleges  and  universities. 

2:30  p.m.  -  3:20  p.m. 

More  Than  Ever  Before... 

Information  Technology 
Organizations  Must  Deliver  in 
the  Year  2000  and  Beyond 

■P3Q9|  Irene  Dec 
Vice  President, 

Information  Systems  and 
q\  9  Year  2000  Program  Manager 

M  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America 

The  Y2K  computer  problem  has  ulti¬ 
mately  challenged  global  IT  organiza¬ 
tions  in  all  business  and  government 
initiatives  at  a  time  when  perhaps  most 
organizations  were  not  really  ready. 

Dec  will  discuss  the  challenges  the  Year 
2000  problem  presented  in  general,  and 
will  review  how  Prudential  faced  this 
challenge  by  offering  the  project  man¬ 
agement  approaches  and  processes 
implemented.  She  will  also  consider 
how  Prudential  viewed  the  Y2K  com¬ 
puter  project  as  an  opportunity  to 
implement  processes  and  standards 
that  will  live  well  beyond  the  year  2000. 
This  includes  Prudential's  commitment 


to  "world  class"  project  management 
and  the  use  of  IT  to  deliver  and  meet 
the  continuing  demands  that  businesses 
will  face  in  the  new  millennium.  She 
will  also  reveal  how  this  project  was 
one  example  of  a  "change  agent"  to 
Prudential's  commitment  to  project 
management. 

3:20  p.m.  -  3:50  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

3:50  p.m.  -  4:40  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

4:40  p.m.  -  5:30  pm. 

Business  Briefings 

5:30  p.m.  -  6:30  p.m. 

Reception 

6:30  p.m.  -  midnight 

Hospitalities/Networking 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  30 


7  a.m.  -  8  a.m. 

Breakfast 


8  a.m.  -  9  a.m. 

Managing  Coast  Guard  Information 
Technology 

Rear  Admiral  John  Tozzi 
Assistant  Commandant 
for  Systems 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 


9  a.m  - 10  a.m. 

Strategic  Applications  — 
The  Proactive  Obligation 
of  any  CIO 


Chris  Horrocks 

CIO 

Commercial  Financial 
Services,  Inc. 


Carol  A.  Spangler 
Senior  Business 
Systems  Director 

Commercial  Financial 
Services,  Inc. 

CIOs  must  locate  and  seize  strategic 
opportunities  present  in  their  company 
by  creating  and  deploying  systems  that 
demand  revenue  and  ROI.  Such 
systems  will,  in  turn,  create  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  capitalize  on  market  conditions, 
technology  and  knowledge  to  form  ini¬ 
tiatives  and  establish  direction. 

Horrocks  and  Spangler  will  consider 
the  impact  of  strategic  applications  in 
branding,  economic  gain  and  competi¬ 
tive  positioning  through  the  use  of 
industry  examples.  They  will  also  con¬ 
sider  particular  technologies  that  help 
CIOs  establish  the  methodology  for 
unearthing  such  opportunities. 

10  a.m.  - 10:30  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 


The  Coast  Guard  had  a  rocky  start  in 
managing  its  information  technology 
but  has  since  become  a  recognized  gov¬ 
ernment  "Best  Practice."  In  1990,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  threatened 
to  withhold  all  computer  procurement 
authority  within  the  Coast  Guard 
because  the  Coast  Guard  had  not  man¬ 
aged  its  desktop  computer  environment 
very  well.  As  a  first  step  toward  reme¬ 
dying  the  problem,  the  Headquarters 
office  of  computer  architecture  and 
planning  developed  a  Strategic  IRM 
Plan  (SIRMP)  and  implemented  the 
Coast  Guard's  first  IT  investment 
process.  More  recently,  the  Coast  Guard 
further  strengthened  IT  management 
by  developing  an  IT  management  strat¬ 
egy  and  an  accompanying  IT  manage¬ 
ment  plan,  and  by  refining  its  IT  invest¬ 
ment  process.  Rear  Admiral  Tozzi,  the 
CIO  of  the  Coast  Guard,  will  present 
his  vision  for  managing  information 
technology. 


10:30  a.m.  - 11:30  a.m. 

Contracting  and  the  CIO 


Wayne  D.  Bennett 

Chairman, 

Commercial  Technology  Practice 

Bingham  Dana  LLP 


Although  the  overarching  responsibility 
for  contracts  with  vendors  rests  square¬ 
ly  on  the  shoulders  of  CIOs,  they  are 
often  left  in  the  dark  about  the  sub¬ 
tleties  and  intricacies  of  IT  contracting. 
This  should  never  happen.  CIOs  must 
not  allow  their  lawyers  and  their  CFO 
to  choose  the  right  vendor  and  develop 
the  statement  of  work  without  the 
CIO's  involvement  and  approval 
through  each  stage  of  the  process.  This 
session  will  consider  selected  clauses 
from  software,  hardware  and  outsourc¬ 
ing  contracts,  with  an  emphasis  on  how 
these  clauses  affect  the  CIO's  on-going 
management  of  IT  projects. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


11:30  a.m.  - 12:15  p.m. 

Successful  Navigating  at  United 
Airlines:  Customer  Partnership, 
Applications  Development  Discipline 
and  Employee  Investment 

Bruce  D.  Parker 

CIO 

United  Airlines 


United  has  dozens  of  projects  touching 
every  aspect  of  the  largest  airline  in  the 
world.  Their  IT  leadership  team  is 
learning  how  to  juggle  evolving  corpo¬ 
rate  priorities,  the  realities  of  a  chang¬ 
ing  and  competitive  marketplace, 
embracing  new  technologies  and  imple¬ 
mentations,  and  preparing  the  carrier 
for  the  year  2000. 

United's  "portfolio"  approach  of  cross¬ 
functional  teams  are  breaking  the  historic 
barriers  of  departments  and  divisions. 

By  adhering  to  "ADEPT,"  United's  appli¬ 
cations  development  tool,  project  cycle 
time  is  being  reduced  and  quality  is 
improving.  Through  investments  in 
personal  development  tools.  United's 
ISD  employees  are  going  beyond  the  typ¬ 
ical  "requirements  recorder"  role  and 
working  with  customers  as  consultants 
and  advisors,  and  thereby  opening  up 
dialogue  and  improving  quality. 

Parker  will  explain  how  a  focus  on  three 
areas  has  not  only  helped  United  sur¬ 
vive,  but  helped  move  it  toward  new 
levels  of  organizational  flexibility  and 
customer  satisfaction. 

12:15  a.m.  - 1:15  p.m. 

Luncheon 

1:15  p.m.  -  2:05  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:05  p.m.  -  2:55  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

2:55  p.m.  -  3:45  p.m. 

Business  Briefings 

3:45  p.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

4  p.m.  -  5:30  p.m. 

All  I  Really  Know 

Robert  Fulghum 

Author,  Everything  1  Ever 
Needed  to  Know  I  Learned 
in  Kindergarten  and 
Words  I  Wish  I  Wrote 

Robert  Fulghum  is  a  master  storyteller, 
universally  known  for  his  bestseller. 


All  1  Really  Need  to  Know  I  Learned  in 
Kindergarten,  which  has  sold  over 
14  million  copies  worldwide  in  27 
languages  and  in  97  countries.  He  has 
had  an  eclectic  career  and  prefers  to 
maintain  an  open-ended  notion  of 
what  his  occupation  in  life  might  yet 
be.  In  his  uniquely  humorous  yet 
pensive  way,  he  will  offer  his  approach 
to  maintaining  balance  in  one's  life 
along  the  challenging  road  ahead. 

5:30  p.m.  -  7  p.m. 

Reception  with  Robert  Fulghum 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  3  I 


7:30  a.m.  -  8:15  a.m. 

Breakfast 

8:15  a.m.  -  8:30  a.m. 

KnowPulseSM  Results 

Lew  McCreary 
Editorial  Director 

CIO  magazine 


8:30  a.m.  - 10:45  a.m. 

The  Digital  Landscape 
ofTomorrow 

Nicholas  Negroponte 
Founder,  Media  Labs 

Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Author,  Being  Digital 

It  is  a  given  that  e-commerce  will 
exceed  a  trillion  dollars  in  the  year 
2000,  which  is  more  or  less  tomorrow. 
The  marketing  department,  chief  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  younger  executives  and 
company  shareholders  will  just  not  tol¬ 
erate  doing  business  otherwise,  since 
almost  every  business  in  the  future  will 
operate  seven-days-a-week,  twenty- 
four-hours-per-day. 

The  unknown  is  the  degree  to  which 
consumers  around  the  world  will  do  an 
increasing  amount  of  their  personal 
commerce  on-line,  thereby  changing  the 
fundamentals  of  retail,  distribution  and 
business  practice.  It  is  apparant  that 
technical  and  economic  infrastructures 
vary  greatly  from  country  to  country, 
and  that  culture  surprisingly  plays  an 
even  bigger  role  in  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world. 

Negroponte  will  consider  the  necessary 
forces  in  the  achievement  of  a  truly 
global  economy.  This  will  involve  at 
once  the  penetration  of  means  for  a  dig¬ 


ital  lifestyle  everywhere  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  global  methods  for  security 
and  payment.  He  will  also  consider 
how  the  digital  future  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  telecommunications 
and  computers,  both  of  which  are  in 
the  midst  of  enormous  upheaval. 

10:45  a.m.  - 11:15  a.m. 

Coffee  Break 

11:15  a.m.  - 11:45  a.m. 

Question  &  Answer  Session 
with  Nicholas  Negroponte 

Moderated  by  Jim  Wetherbe 

11:45  a.m.  -  noon 

Closing  Remarks 

Jim  Wetherbe 


Business  Briefings 


Data  Management  that 
Yields  Strategic  Advantage 

Mark  Theilken 
Group  Leader 

Acxiom  Corporation 


Does  your  firm  need  to  be  faster  on 
its  feet?  How  well  can  you  reallocate 
resources  and  shift  processes  as  your 
markets  or  competitors  move?  Are 
there  points  of  inefficiency  in  your 
back-office  operations  where  bad  data 
or  risky  business  is  slipping  through? 

This  session  will  address  how  critical 
it  is  for  organizations  to  have  a  data 
management  strategy  that  allows  them 
to  create  a  strategic  advantage  from  the 
data  inside  and  outside  their  organiza¬ 
tion  while  guarding  consumer  privacy. 
Theilken  will  outline  the  components 
for  obtaining  external  data  and  effec¬ 
tively  leveraging  it  with  internal  data  to 
make  your  organization  fleeter  of  foot 
and  well  ahead  of  the  competition. 

Future  by  Design  — 

Organizing  and  Enabling  Chaos 

Gary  Rudin 

Corporate  Senior 
Vice  President 

Chief  Information  Officer  and 
Business  Transformation 

EDS 

Economies  are  transforming  from  coun¬ 
try-centric  to  global.  In  the  wake  of 
massive  change,  industry  lines  are  blur¬ 
ring,  new  markets  are  emerging,  and 
companies  in  every  industry  are  being 
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swept  up  in  unpredictable  and  uncon¬ 
trollable  events.  CIOs  must  meet,  if  not 
lead,  the  accelerating  urgency  to  change 
business  processes  to  increase  competi¬ 
tiveness  while  managing  a  growing 
level  of  complexity:  the  hundreds  of 
available  platforms,  vendors  and  appli¬ 
cation  solutions;  Enterprise  Resource 
Planning  systems  eroding  legacy  sys¬ 
tems;  Y2K  remediation  demands;  and 
Internet/intranet-driven  changes  affect¬ 
ing  how  business  is  conducted.  If  you 
or  your  company  change  slower  than 
the  industry  in  which  you  compete, 
you  may  be  doomed  to  failure.  Rudin 
will  discuss  possible  ways  to  make 
sense  of  this  inevitable  chaos. 

Maximizing  the  Value  of 
Your  Customer  Relationships  — 
How  to  Put  Enterprise 
Relationship  Management  (ERM) 
Systems  to  Work  for  You 

jg §«k  Roger  Siboni 

President  and  CEO 

Epiphany,  Inc. 

AYk 

Powerful  market  forces  are  now  allow¬ 
ing  ERM  solutions  to  emerge,  where 
only  "piece  parts"  or  customer-built 
solutions  existed  before.  These  systems 
allow  the  entire  organization  to  focus 
on  maximizing  the  value  of  customer 
relationships.  Siboni  will  discuss  how 
specific  companies  are  putting  ERM 
systems  to  work  by  gaining  a  single 
integrated  view  by  pulling  information 
from  the  sales,  marketing,  service, 
finance  and  manufacturing  packages 
installed  throughout  the  enterprise. 

This  information  is  then  used  to  focus 
on  the  customers'  and  enterprises 
wants  to  build  for  a  lifetime,  reaping 
dynamic  competitive  benefits  as  a 
result. 

Real-Time  IT  Planning  — 

How  to  Plan  When  You  Have 
No  Time  to  Plan 

Peter  Greis 
Senior  Manager 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 


Meeting  the  chaotic  demands  of  the 
21st  century  have  forced  IT  executives 
to  focus  most  of  their  attention  on 
the  current  operational  environment. 
This  has  left  little  time  for  thinking  and 
planning  for  the  future,  an  increasingly 
important  task  as  the  IT  infrastructure 


becomes  bigger  and  more  complex. 
Unfortunately,  the  traditional  IT  plan¬ 
ning  tools  are  complex,  time  consuming 
and  most  often  produce  results  that  are 
quickly  out  of  date  and  not  very  action¬ 
able.  This  session  will  profile  and 
review  some  of  the  planning  tools 
and  frameworks  being  used  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firms  to  overcome  these  barriers. 

Bringing  Your  Business  to 
the  Internet:  Security  Risks 
in  the  Business  World 

John  L.  Puckett 

CIO 

GTE  Internetworking 


In  today's  business  world,  the  increase 
of  inter-company  electronic  communi¬ 
cations  and  wide-scale  adoption  of  the 
Internet  has  significantly  increased  a 
company's  risk  of  conducting  business 
securely.  The  rapid  evolution  and 
deployment  of  products  for  electronic 
commerce,  coupled  with  the  dramatic 
wide-scale  early  adoption  of  these  tech¬ 
nologies,  has  compounded  the  prob¬ 
lem.  With  technologies  so  new,  compa¬ 
nies  are  now  at  a  disadvantage  and 
vulnerable  to  being  compromised. 

This  session  will  address:  whether  these 
security  concerns  are  real,  what  are  the 
threats,  what  measures  can  be  taken  to 
achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  security, 
what  we  are  trying  to  protect,  how 
security  plans  and  policies  can  be 
developed,  and  what  new  technologies 
are  being  developed  and  are  available 
to  reduce  risk. 

Optimizing  Corporate 
Performance:Trends  and 
Best-Practices  for  Using 
Analytic  Applications 

Daniel  Druker 
Vice  Presideyit, 

Product  Marketing 

Hyperion  Solutions 

The  only  constant  in  today's  world 
is  that  the  pace  of  change  is  always 
increasing.  To  make  change  an  ally,  all 
employees  in  the  organization  must 
have  access  to  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation,  so  they  can  make  correct, 
informed  decisions  that  will  have  a  pos¬ 
itive  impact  on  the  organization.  The 
instantaneous  collection,  integration 
and  distribution  of  information  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources  helps  decision¬ 
makers  at  all  levels  constantly  optimize 


corporate  performance.  When  faced 
with  change,  every  decision-maker 
must  not  only  instantly  understand  the 
correct  actions  to  take,  but  must  be  able 
to  understand  the  implications  on 
shareholder  value  of  those  actions. 

Druker  will  discuss  customer  case 
studies,  trends  and  best-practices  for 
using  analytic  applications,  OLAP,  and 
data  warehousing  and  show  how  com¬ 
panies  can  deliver  actionable  informa¬ 
tion  instantaneously  to  all  decisions 
makers  across  the  enterprise  to  drive 
business  performance. 

Beyond  Recovery: 

Total  Business  Protection 

Paul  E.  Doyle 
Senior  Consultant 

IBM  Global  Services, 
Business  Recovery  Services 


How  well  should  you  prepare  for 
something  that  probably  won't  happen? 
Disasters  don't  have  to  be  major  events 
from  Mother  Nature  to  disrupt  the  flow 
of  business  —  or  your  relationship  with 
customers.  In  fact,  the  smallest  disrup¬ 
tion  can  turn  into  a  large-scale  catastro¬ 
phe  if  your  competitors  take  advantage 
of  it  fast  enough.  Y2K  is  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  event  in  history  to  affect  organiza¬ 
tions  on  a  global  basis.  The  secret  to 
survival  is  never  to  be  caught  by  sur¬ 
prise.  You  need  to  protect  your  ability 
to  service  and  support  your  customers. 

This  session  will  discuss  an  approach 
that  not  only  helps  you  recover  your 
business  if  it  experiences  a  disruption, 
but  also  protect  it  against  the  kinds  of 
events  that  can  cause  the  disruption  in 
the  first  place.  You  will  learn  a  compre¬ 
hensive  enterprisewide  business  protec¬ 
tion  program,  to  help  you  avoid  or  pre¬ 
pare  for  and  recover  from  a  disaster. 

The  model  will  cover  risk  management, 
recovery  strategy,  recovery  capability, 
and  the  recovery  plan  and  business 
continuity  issues.  Y2K  contingency 
planning  preparations  will  also  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 
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Making  Tactical  Decisions  with  a 
Strategic  View:  Preventing  IT 
Chaos 

David  P.Vellante 

Senior  Vice  President 

idc 

Tactical  decisions  made  today  can 
have  profound  strategic  impact  for 
tomorrow.  IT  executives  must  be  in 
command  of  daily  conflicts  while  they 
help  to  steer  their  companies  toward 
long-term  business  objectives  and  victo¬ 
ry.  Meanwhile,  they  confront  a  jugger¬ 
naut  of  technologies,  services,  products 
and  suppliers.  How  do  they  navigate 
through  the  rough  waters?  How  do 
they  fight  today's  IT  battles  while  mak¬ 
ing  sure  the  business  war  is  not  lost? 
Although  some  battles  are  unavoidable, 
IT  executives  must  pick  and  choose 
their  fights,  and  the  tactics  they  use  to 
overcome  day-to-day  challenges  must 
be  part  of  an  overall  strategy  to  avoid 
battlefield  chaos  and  reach  business 
goals.  To  do  so,  IT  executives  must  be 
armed  not  only  with  concise,  accurate, 
real-world  information  that  empowers 
their  troops  but  also  insight  and  analy¬ 
sis  —  visionary  IT  intelligence  —  to 
guide  them  to  success  through  an  ever- 
changing  IT  landscape. 

Responsive  Business  Solutions 
Through  a  Unifying  Architecture 

Christopher  S. Thomas 

Director,  Distributed  Enterprise 
Architecture  Lab 
Enterprise  Server  Group 

Intel  Corporation 

Maintaining  a  competitive  edge  in  the 
e-business  environment  requires  new 
architectural  approaches  to  traditional 
business  solutions,  as  well  as  new 
solutions  to  computing  at  the  Internet 
boundaries.  Explore  how  companies  are 
using  a  unified  architecture  to  decouple 
interdependencies  inhibiting  applica¬ 
tion  development,  reducing  time  to 
deployment  and  increasing  total  value 
of  ownership.  Included  in  the  session 
are  case  studies  of  companies  benefiting 
from  the  architectural  and  value 
implications  of  utilizing  a  "unifying 
architecture." 


IT  Inside. ..And  Outside  — 

Is  There  Really  a  Battlefield? 

tjohn  R.  Fischer 

Vice  President 

Policy  Management  Systems 
Corporation 

Senior  Vice  President 

CYBERTEK  Corporation 

Courtesy  of  Lockheed  Martin 
Corporation 

With  the  shortage  of  resources  and 
competing  priorities,  executives  today 
are  challenged  with  how  to  support  the 
internal  IT  infrastructure  and,  more 
importantly,  the  core  processes  of  the 
organization  —  the  ones  that  can  spell 
success  or  failure  of  the  business.  Are 
these  goals  different  or  do  they  need  to 
move  in  the  same  direction?  John 
Fischer  will  discuss  how  PMSC  capital¬ 
ized  cm  the  trend  of  integrating  internal 
capabilities  into  its  business  processes, 
and  how  this  has  raised  PMSC  to  new 
competitive  heights. 

Why  Wait  for  the 
New  Carrier  Services? 

Jeong  H.  Kim 

President 

Carrier  Networks,  DNS 

Lucent  Technologies 

While  advanced  publicity  for  new  con¬ 
verged  carrier  services  has  accelerated 
user  demand,  the  fact  remains  that  car¬ 
rier  networks  will  not  be  able  to  sup¬ 
port  many  of  these  new  services  for 
several  years.  Starting  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  changing  public  network 
profile,  Kim  will  discuss  how  the 
increasing  intelligence  of  customer 
premises  equipment  and  falling  band¬ 
width  prices  enable  corporate  end  users 
to  deploy  and  enjoy  new  services  today. 
Why  wait  for  the  carriers?  The  answer 
is,  you  don't  have  to. 

The  Accelerated  IT  Organization: 
Best  Practices  for  Rapid 
E-Commerce  Deployment 

x  x  Jorge  R.Taborga 

mmkWr  ^ce  ^resu^en^ am ^  C/O 

Nortel  Networks,  Inc. 

As  architect  and  leader  of  Nortel's  IT 
initiatives,  Jorge  R.  Taborga  will  lead  an 
interactive  discussion  on  best  practices 
for  supply  chain  integration  and  other 
e-commerce  efforts.  Participants  will 


leave  this  lively  session  with  novel 
insights  into  areas  of  project  execution 
such  as  structuring,  leading  and 
inventing  high-performance  teams; 
when /how  to  integrate  business  units 
into  the  process;  decision  models  that 
promote  front-line  employee  initiative; 
creative  vendor  management  princi¬ 
ples;  management  metrics  for  effective 
project  tracking  and  control;  and 
improving  convergence  between  project 
commitments  and  deliverables. 

Double  Your  IT  Development 
Capacity  Without  Increasing 
Your  Budget 

Rick  Pleczko 
Vice  President, 

Worldwide  Marketing 
and  Development 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 

Imagine  that!  You  could  complete  proj¬ 
ects  faster.  Improve  product  quality. 
Even  deliver  more  value  to  the  busi¬ 
ness.  What's  the  secret?  Companies  that 
pay  attention  to  their  application  devel¬ 
opment  infrastructure  experience  pro¬ 
ductivity  gains  of  100%  or  more  versus 
the  average  performer.  Improving  the 
ability  to  deliver  projects  consistently 
on-time  and  in  budget  is  the  most 
important  effort  a  CIO  can  launch.  The 
key  to  better  project  delivery  is  estab¬ 
lishing  an  infrastructure  that  leverages 
tools,  best  practices  and  effective  man¬ 
agement  approaches  to  ensure  success. 
This  session  will  explore  the  strategies, 
implementation  and  payback  of  imple¬ 
menting  a  development  infrastructure 
for  breakthrough  business  impact. 


B  Remedy  Corporation 


Garlick  will  explore  the  benefits  of 
implementing  highly  adaptable  appli¬ 
cations  that  enable  IT  organizations  to 
adapt  to  changing  requirements  easily 
and  cost-effectively.  He  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  ability  to  deliver  streamlined 
business  processes  across  an  enterprise 
in  a  concise,  timely  and  measurable 
manner.  This  provides  a  new  alterna¬ 
tive  to  lengthy,  expensive  enterprise 
application  deployments,  allowing  IT 
organizations  to  efficiently  meet  busi¬ 
ness  objectives  for  all  lines 
of  business. 
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The  Customer  Advantage: 

Making  Every  Relationship  Count 

William  Schmarzo 
Vice  President  of 
Business  Development 

Sequent  Computer 
Systems,  Inc. 


Supporting  Triage  and  Prioritization 
in  the  Face  of  Disaster 

John  Ticer 
President  and  COO 

Stac,  Inc. 


A  reality  check:  Are  you  managing  the 
relationship  or  the  data?  Are  you  man¬ 
aging  a  product  portfolio  or  a  relation¬ 
ship  resume?  Using  customer  knowl¬ 
edge  to  impact  the  bottom  line  takes 
more  than  just  software  and  data  — 
it  requires  a  business  model  shift. 
Schmarzo  will  address  the  business 
issues  surrounding  successful 
Customer  Relationship  Management. 

Continuous  Communications 
Creativity  as  an  Answer  to 
Continuous  Emergency: 

A  Case  Study  in  the  Development 
of  Next-Generation  Applications 

Sue  Sentell 

Vice  President,  Marketing  and 
Product  Management 

Sprint  Business 


Familiar  as  a  medical  term,  triage  refers 
to  sorting  patients  and  allocating  treat¬ 
ment  to  maximize  the  number  of  sur¬ 
vivors.  With  regard  to  IT  disaster  (Y2K 
included),  the  term  refers  to  prioritizing 
affected  systems,  applications  and  files 
based  on  their  criticality  to  the  business. 
Ticer  will  focus  on  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nologies  to  help  identify  and  alleviate 
disasters  at  the  file,  application  and  sys¬ 
tem  level  to  get  companies  back  to  busi¬ 
ness  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  Importance  of 
ESP  to  the  CIO! 


Michael  J.  Walsh 

Director  of  Marketing 
Sun  Microsystems 
Computer  Division 

Sun  Microsystems 
of  Canada  Inc. 


Businesses  today  face  a  challenging 
array  of  issues,  from  providing  superior 
customer  service  to  building  a  skilled 
workforce  to  moving  products  to  mar¬ 
ket  more  quickly.  But  implementing  IT 
solutions  that  serve  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
nesses  in  a  changing  environment  are 
becoming  far  less  challenging,  thanks  to 
the  advent  of  next-generation  networks. 
By  offering  new  communications  appli¬ 
cations  that  better  link  internal  and 
external  stakeholders  -  employees,  cus¬ 
tomers,  telecommuters,  branch  offices, 
web  site  visitors  and  so  forth  -  next- 
generation  networks  make  creative 
solutions  possible  for  businesses'  most 
critical  communications  problems. 
Sentell  will  offer  a  case  study  in  devel¬ 
oping  such  solutions  —  solutions  that 
ease  the  burden  of  "managing  in  a  state 
of  continuous  emergency." 


The  future  will  belong  to  those  organi¬ 
zations  that  can  out-innovate  the  com¬ 
petition.  At  the  center  of  this  transfor¬ 
mation  is  the  CIO  and  key  to  his/her 
success  could  rely  on  ESP  or  the 
ability  to  build  an  "Enterprise  Service 
Provider"  model.  Walsh  will  consider  a 
new  value  proposition  for  IT  in  the  net¬ 
worked  age,  the  seven  core  trends  of 
the  networked  age,  the  ISP  model  as  a 
blue  print  for  the  ESP,  and  the  role  of 
Java  and  JINI  —  are  you  ready  for  exe¬ 
cutable  content? 

Managing  Interdependent 
Business  Applications: 

Legacy,  ERP,  Off-the-Shelf, 

Custom,  E-business 

Michael  W.  Stankiewicz 
Vice  President  of 
Professional  Services 

TRUE  Software,  Inc. 

As  enterprise  applications  move  from 
a  host-  to  a  multi-platform  distributed 
architecture  and  to  the  Internet,  manag¬ 
ing  them  becomes  more  complex,  and 
requires  new  tools  and  methodologies. 
The  impact  of  downtime  has  escalated 
from  the  back-office  to  the  front-office, 
to  business  partners  in  the  supply 
chain,  and  to  the  customer.  Actual 
case  studies  illustrate  how  leading 


enterprises  have  implemented  main¬ 
frame-grade  controls  for  managing 
complex  business  systems  that  include 
legacy,  ERP,  off-the-shelf,  custom  and 
e-business  applications  —  monitoring 
their  interdependencies  and  ensuring 
application  availability. 


How  can  IT  organizations  improve  the 
enterprise  application  lifecycle  process 
to  reduce  costs  and  ensure  application 
uptime?  What  are  the  challenges  to  the 
acceptance  and  deployment  of  these 
Enterprise  Application  Management 
solutions?  How  do  IT  organizations 
maintain  control  of  enterprise  applica¬ 
tions  where  change  is  a  constant? 

How  are  changes  synchronized  across 
interdependent  legacy,  ERP,  off-the- 
shelf,  custom  and  e-business  applica¬ 
tions?  Who  is  responsible  for  managing 
the  deployment  of  distributed  applica¬ 
tions,  and  ensuring  their  proper  instal¬ 
lation  and  availability?  How  do  organi¬ 
zations  value  application  availability, 
and  apportion  cost  and  human 
resources  to  software-  versus  hardware- 
caused  problems? 


Collaboration  Strategies: 

Bringing  People  Together  to 
Increase  Competitive  Advantage 
Without  Ever  Leaving  the  Office 

Wee  President,  Marketing  and 
mt  **-  iH  Business  Development 

VideoServer,  Inc. 


Point  to  point  videoconferencing  sys¬ 
tems  are  being  developed  in  key  enter¬ 
prise  sites.  With  shifting  alliances  and 
M&A  activity,  CIOs  are  constantly  inte¬ 
grating  new  cultures,  environments  and 
systems  together.  Geographically  dis¬ 
persed  workgroups  must  come  together 
to  integrate  projects,  ideas  and  entire 
new  corporate  structures.  This  session 
will  provide  strategies  and  solutions 
along  with  peer  reviews  of  implementa¬ 
tions  of  IP  conferencing. 

Business  Briefings  Will  Also 
be  Offered  by: 

Business  Objects 
Cabletron  Systems 
Compaq  Computer  Corporation 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 
Storage  Tek 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conference5  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


CORPORATE  HOSTS 


Hosts 


ACXIOM 


caBLeTRon 

_ SYsrems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution™ 


iw  Data  General 


Acxiom  can  help  you  tap  into  the 
valuable  data  captured  in  your  opera¬ 
tional  systems  and  make  it  part  of  an 
accurate,  comprehensive  and  accessible 
warehouse  of  customer  information. 
Acxiom's  expertise  in  data  integration 
assists  you  in  cleansing  and  organizing 
your  data  as  well  as  integrating  exter¬ 
nal  data  to  transform  it  into  customer 
knowledge  and  drive  powerful  decision 
support  applications.  With  expertise 
in  industries  such  as  retail,  banking/ 
finance,  insurance,  publishing,  telecom¬ 
munications  and  utilities,  Acxiom  helps 
CIOs  deliver  timely  and  appropriate 
information  to  end  users  throughout 
the  enterprise. 


Business  Objects 

Business  Objects  is  the  world's  lead¬ 
ing  provider  of  integrated  enterprise 
decision  support  tools.  Business  Objects 
products  provide  non-technical  busi¬ 
ness  users  with  access  to  information 
stored  in  data  warehouses,  data  marts 
and  packaged  business  applications. 
Business  Objects  provides  a  complete 
suite  of  decision  support  tools  includ¬ 
ing  query,  reporting,  online  analytical 
processing,  data  mining  and  DSS 
administration  for  both  client/ server 
and  Internet  environments.  Business 
Objects  has  sold  more  than  780,000 
licenses  to  over  6,200  organizations  in 
more  than  60  countries  worldwide. 
Business  Objects  may  be  reached  by 
phone  at  408  953-6000  or  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  at  wwio.businessobjects.com. 
The  company's  stock  is  publicly  traded 
under  the  ticker  symbol  BOBJY. 


Cabletron  Systems  is  a  leading 
developer,  manufacturer  and  marketer 
of  standards-based  LAN,  WAN  and 
ATM  networking  solutions.  Through 
its  advanced  switching  and  enterprise 
management  products  —  coupled  with 
strategic  industry  partnerships  — 
Cabletron  provides  the  infrastructure  to 
seamlessly  support  converging  voice, 
video  and  data  resources  from  one  inte¬ 
grated  platform.  All  of  the  company's 
solutions  share  a  common  goal  of 
reducing  operating  costs,  simplifying 
administration,  and  improving  produc¬ 
tivity  from  top  to  bottom.  Cabletron's 
award-winning  solutions  include 
industry-leading  SmartSwitches  and 
SPECTRUM  enterprise  manager. 


COMPAQ 

Founded  in  1982,  Compaq  Computer 

Corporation  is  a  Fortune  200  compa¬ 
ny.  Compaq  is  the  second  largest  com¬ 
puter  company  in  the  world  and  the 
largest  global  supplier  of  personal  com¬ 
puters.  Compaq  develops  and  markets 
hardware,  software,  solutions  and  serv¬ 
ices,  including  industry-leading  enter¬ 
prise  computing  solutions,  fault-toler¬ 
ant  business-critical  solutions,  network¬ 
ing  and  communication  products, 
commercial  desktop  and  portable  prod¬ 
ucts  and  consumer  PCs.  Customer 
support  and  information  about 
Compaq  and  its  products  are  available 
at  www.compaq.com. 


Data  General  ( imvw.dg.com )  special¬ 
izes  in  providing  open  storage  systems, 
servers  and  services  for  customers 
worldwide.  Our  CLARiiON  high-avail- 
ability  solutions  feature  flexible,  scala¬ 
ble  products  for  UNIX  and  Windows 
NT,  including  end-to-end  Fibre  Channel 
and  SCSI  arrays.  Our  Intel  architecture- 
based  AViiON  servers  offer  enterprise 
solutions  for  Windows  NT  and  high- 
end  UNIX  platforms  using  NUMA 
technology.  An  excellent  enterprise 
applications  platform,  AViiON  servers 
provide  a  robust  foundation  for  such 
strategic  applications  as  data  warehous¬ 
ing  and  secure  Internet  commerce. 


EDS 


EDS  is  a  professional  services  firm  that 
applies  consulting,  information  and 
technology  in  innovative  and  produc¬ 
tive  ways  to  enable  clients  to  improve 
their  overall  performance. 

Through  a  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
service  offerings,  EDS  is  the  provider 
of  choice  for  thousands  of  leading 
enterprises  and  governments  around 
the  globe.  The  company  works  with  its 
clients  and  business  partners  to  provide 
thought  leadership  and  create  measura¬ 
ble  value  by  unleashing  the  full  poten¬ 
tial  of  information  and  technology. 

One  of  EDS'  driving  principles  is  that 
how  technology  is  used  is  much  more 
important  than  technology  itself. 

For  more  information  about  EDS, 
please  visit  www.eds.com. 


To  enroll;  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at www.cio.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


epiphany 


Epiphany,  Inc.  is  the  leading  provider 
of  packaged  software  applications  to 
drive  Enterprise  Relationship  Manage¬ 
ment  (ERM).  Seen  as  the  next  wave 
of  Web-based  enterprise  applications, 
ERM  helps  companies  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  value  from  their  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  by  enabling  them  to  better 
identify,  differentiate,  and  interact  with 
their  customers.  Based  on  that  knowl¬ 
edge  they  can  better  customize  their 
products  to  meet  customer  needs. 

ERM  systems  draw  this  information 
from  the  sales,  marketing,  service, 
finance  and  manufacturing  packages 
inside  the  company. 


=U  Ernst  &Younc  llp 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading  profes¬ 
sional  service  firm,  today  operates  one 
of  the  world's  largest  and  most  influen¬ 
tial  management  consulting  practices. 
Our  business  improvement  profession¬ 
als  create  and  implement  solutions  for 
clients  that  help  them  to  improve  oper¬ 
ational  efficiencies,  grow  their  compa¬ 
nies  and  use  capital  effectively.  Ernst  & 
Young  consultants  work  with  leading 
companies  all  over  the  world  on  large- 
scale  business  improvement,  organiza¬ 
tional  change  and  information  technol¬ 
ogy  initiatives.  Our  industry-leading 
methods  and  tools  provide  clients  with 
measurable  and  rapidly-realized  busi¬ 
ness  value. 
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INTERNETWORKING 
POWERED  BY  BBN 

GTE  Internetworking,  a  unit  of  GTE 
Corporation,  is  a  leading  provider  of 
integrated  Internet  services  that  help 
organizations  share  information  effec¬ 
tively  and  securely  throughout  the 
enterprise.  We  offer  customers,  from 
consumers  to  Fortune  500  companies, 
complete  network  solutions,  including 
dial-up  and  dedicated  Internet  access, 
high-performance  Web  hosting,  man¬ 
aged  Internet  security,  certificate  man¬ 
agement  systems,  network  manage¬ 
ment,  systems  integration,  Web-based 
application  development  and  consult¬ 
ing  services  for  integrating  the  Internet 
into  business  operations. 

TGM  HEWLETT® 
mUHM  PACKARD 

Hewlett-Packard  Company  (HP) 

is  a  leading  global  provider  of  comput¬ 
ing,  Internet  and  intranet  solutions, 
services,  communications  products  and 
measurement  solutions.  It  is  the  sec¬ 
ond-largest  computer  supplier  in  the 
world,  with  computer-related  revenue 
in  excess  of  $38.8  billion  in  its  1998  fis¬ 
cal  year.  HP  has  124,600  employees  and 
had  revenue  of  $47.1  billion  in  its  1998 
fiscal  year. 

HP  is  extending  its  acknowledged 
worldwide  leadership  position  in  enter¬ 
prise  computing  to  the  Internet  and 
intranet  marketplace.  HP,  which  operat¬ 
ed  the  largest  intranet  in  the  world,  will 
continue  to  expand  its  Internet  expert¬ 
ise  by  providing  Internet-ready  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services  for  business  solutions 
targeted  from  small  office/home  office 
to  the  enterprise.  HP  continues  to  set 
industry  standards  for  secure  Internet 
servers  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
"trusted  advisor"  customers  rely  on  to 
build  their  own  intra/ Internet  solutions 
for  their  competitive  advantage. 


HYPERiON* 

Driving  Business  Performance" 

Hyperion  Solutions  Corporation 

(Nasdaq:  HYSL),  formed  through  the 
merger  of  Hyperion  Software  and 
Arbor  Software,  is  a  leading  provider  of 
analytic  application  software  for  report¬ 
ing,  analysis,  modeling  and  planning. 
Hyperion's  family  of  packaged  analytic 
applications,  OLAP  server,  and  devel¬ 
oper  and  end-user  tools  are  in  use  by 
more  than  4,000  customers  worldwide, 
including  more  than  60  of  the  Fortune 
100  and  more  than  40  of  the  Financial 
Times  European  Top  100.  Hyperion 
Solutions  has  established  partnerships 
with  more  than  300  leading  data  ware¬ 
housing,  OLAP  tools,  services,  ERP, 
packaged  application  and  platform 
vendors  to  extend  the  value  of  the 
company's  products  and  services  to 
deliver  maximum  flexibility  and  choice 
to  customers.  The  company  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif,  and 
has  more  than  1,800  employees  in 
26  countries.  Information  on  Hyperion's 
products  and  services  is  available  at 
iuivw.hyperion.com,  info@hyperion.com 
or  1-800-286-8000. 


IBM  Global  Services,  through  its 
business  recovery  services  offering, 
provides  customers  in  62  countries 
with  business  protection,  recovery  and 
Internet  security  services  for  large, 
midrange  and  distributed  multiplat¬ 
form  computing  environments.  IBM 
was  the  first  business  recovery  vendor 
in  the  U.S.  to  achieve  ISO  9001  registra¬ 
tion,  an  internationally  recognized 
quality  certification. 

IBM  Global  Services  offers  unparalleled 
global  capabilities  in  163  countries  and 
is  the  world's  largest  and  most  versatile 
IT  consulting  services  provider.  Visit 
www.brs.ibm.com. 
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International  Data  Corporation 
(IDC)  is  the  leader  in  delivering  reli¬ 
able  and  insightful  IT  data,  analysis 
and  opinions.  Founded  in  1964,  this 
worldwide  organization  employs  more 
than  300  industry  analysts  who  cover 
the  full  spectrum  of  technology  and 
management  areas.  In  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  technology  market,  IS  professionals 
rely  on  IDC  for  clarification,  validation 
and  practical  guidance  in  their  tactical 
and  strategic  IT  decision  making.  IDC's 
worldwide  coverage  and  rigorous  pri¬ 
mary  research  combine  for  a  powerful 
resource,  providing  comprehensive  IT 
authoritative  intelligence  on  such  areas 
as  architectures,  suppliers,  technologies, 
products,  services,  staffing  and  process 
es.  With  IDC's  Web  site  at  www.idc.com 
for  more  information. 


inteL 

Intel  was  founded  over  thirty  years 
ago  and  soon  introduced  the  first 
microprocessor,  changing  forever  the 
way  people  work,  learn  and  communi¬ 
cate.  Today,  companies  incorporate 
Intel  architecture-based  solutions  across 
their  business  and  IT  environments: 
from  Internet  servers  to  data  center 
systems,  desktops  to  workstations,  and 
laptops  to  network  PCs.  Intel  supplies 
the  computing  industry  with  chips, 
boards,  systems  and  software  used 
as  "building  blocks"  to  create  advanced 
computing  systems.  Visit  Intel's 
Web  site  at  www.intel.com  for  more 
information. 


Lockheed  Martin  Corporation 

has  emerged  as  the  business  and  tech¬ 
nology  solutions  partner  of  choice  for 
clients  who  demand  competitive,  value- 
added  innovation  in  their  information 
systems.  With  $6.5  billion  in  IT  sales 
and  more  than  46,000  information  pro¬ 
fessionals  worldwide,  Lockheed  Martin 
offers  business  and  IT  architecture  serv¬ 
ices,  applications  and  systems  integra¬ 
tion,  and  information  processing  opera¬ 
tions  for  commercial  and  government 
customers.  Our  experience  spans  30 
years  of  information  management  for 
clients  in  markets  such  as  retail,  manu¬ 
facturing,  distribution,  health  care, 
finance  and  insurance,  as  well  as  state 
and  local  governments. 


Lucent  Technologies 

Bell  Labs  Innovations 

Increasingly,  business  customers  want 
end-to-end  communications  solutions 
that  address  all  their  needs.  As  you 
look  to  optimize  your  voice,  data  and 
video  networks,  you  are  also  looking 
for  ways  to  protect  the  investments  you 
have  made  in  these  networks.  From  sin¬ 
gle-site  establishments  to  global  organi¬ 
zations,  we  work  closely  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  deliver  solutions  in  support 
of  unique  business  objectives.  Lucent 
Technologies  is  connecting  ideas, 
commerce  and  people  all  around  the 
world.  Visit  www.lucent.com  for  more 
information. 


Nortel  Networks  works  with  cus¬ 
tomers  worldwide  to  design,  build 
and  deliver  communications  and  IP- 
(Internet  Protocol)  optimized  networks 
—  Unified  Networks  that  create 
greater  value  for  customers  worldwide 
by  delivering  integrated  network  solu¬ 
tions  spanning  data  and  telephony. 
Customers  include  public  and  private 
enterprises  and  institutions;  Internet 
service  providers;  local,  long-distance, 
cellular  and  PCS  (Personal  Communi¬ 
cations  Services)  communications  com¬ 
panies;  cable  television  carriers;  and 
utilities.  Nortel  (Northern  Telecom), 
one  of  the  world's  largest  suppliers  of 
digital  network  solutions,  and  Bay 
Networks,  a  leader  in  the  worldwide 
data  networking  market  merged  in 
1998  to  create  Nortel  Networks.  Bay 
Networks  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Nortel  Networks.  Core  Competen¬ 
cies  include:  large-scale  design  and 
implementation;  global  network  sales, 
service  and  support;  technology  inno¬ 
vation  and  application;  account  and 
distribution  channel  management; 
customer  partnering;  and  management 
of  globally  diversified  resources. 

PLATINUM 

TECHNO^GY 

PLATINUM  technology,  inc. 

provides  a  unique  set  of  software 
and  services  that  help  IT  organizations 
work  better  by  improving  performance 
and  reducing  risk  in  their  IT  infrastruc¬ 
tures,  including  data,  systems  and 
applications.  Specific  areas  of  IT  man¬ 
agement  include  database  system 
management,  application  development 
support,  data  warehousing,  decision 
support  and  Year  2000  conversions. 
Additional  information  about 
PLATINUM  technology,  inc.  is 
available  via  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
www.platinurn.com  or  by  telephone  at 
800  442-6861  or  630  620-5000. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.do.com/conferences  or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Remedy  Corporation  develops  and 
markets  adaptable  enterprise  software 
applications  for  employee  and  cus¬ 
tomer  services.  Remedy's  solutions 
lead  the  help  desk  and  Consolidated 
Service  Desk  (CSD)  market,  the 
Customer  Relationship  Management 
(CRM)  market  and  the  Enterprise 
Resource  Management  (ERM)  market. 
Remedy's  trademark  product  adapt¬ 
ability  allows  the  software  to  automate 
additional  business  processes  through¬ 
out  the  enterprise.  Founded  in  1990,  the 
Mountain  View,  Calif.-based  company 
serves  more  than  3,400  customers  at 
over  6,350  sites  in  63  countries. 


Sequent  is  a  leading  provider  of  high- 
end  scalable  data-center-ready  open 
systems  solutions  for  large  organiza¬ 
tions  spanning  diverse  industries.  In 
1996,  Sequent  was  first  to  market  with 
large-scale  non-uniform  memory  access 
(NUMA)  systems  based  on  Intel's 
Pentium  Pro  architecture  and  designed 
to  run  the  UNIX  operating  system. 
Sequent  recently  announced  and  will  be 
demonstrating  NUMACenter,  a  new 
server  that  will  support  mixed-mode 
computing,  running  Windows  NT  and 
UNIX  concurrently  on  the  same  man¬ 
aged  system. 


Sprint  is  a  global  communications 
company  —  at  the  forefront  in  integrat¬ 
ing  long  distance,  local  and  wireless 
communications  services,  and  one  of 
the  world's  largest  carriers  of  Internet 
traffic.  Sprint  built  and  operates  the 
United  States'  only  nationwide,  all- 
digital,  fiber-optic  network  and  is  the 
leader  in  advanced  data  communica¬ 
tions  services.  Sprint  has  $14  billion 
in  annual  revenues  and  serves  more 
that  16  million  business  and  consumer 
customers. 


Stac 


Founded  in  1983,  Stac,  Inc.  is  known 
worldwide  for  its  innovations  in  data 
compression.  The  company  builds  on 
these  advancements  to  create  high-per¬ 
formance  systems  recovery  software 
solutions  for  enterprise  customers. 

Stac  has  established  strategic  relation¬ 
ships  with  Hewlett-Packard,  IBM, 
Legato  Systems,  Microsoft,  Network 
Associates,  Novell  and  other  industry 
leaders  to  provide  best-of-breed,  com¬ 
prehensive  solutions  for  distributed 
networks.  Through  its  OEM  network¬ 
ing  products  subsidiary,  Hi/fn,  Stac 
also  provides  semiconductor  solutions 
to  improve  the  efficiency,  security  and 
manageability  of  networks. 

StorageTek 

StorageTek  helps  customers  collect, 
move,  store  and  share  digital 
information.  StorageTek  products 
and  services  manage  information  in 
applications  ranging  from  mainframe 
to  open-systems  data,  video,  audio  and 
still  images.  The  company's  networked 
storage  architecture  is  designed  to 
work  with  any  server,  any  operating 
system,  any  application  and  even  other 
vendors'  storage  devices.  It  embraces 
tape,  disk,  connectivity  products  and 
software  from  a  variety  of  partners  and 
competitors,  while  distributing  storage 
information  management  intelligence 
throughout  the  storage  network. 


microsystems 

Since  its  inception  in  1982,  a  singular 
vision,  "The  Network  Is  The  Computer™" 
has  propelled  Sun  Microsystems, 

Inc.  (NASDAQ:  SUNW),  to  its  position 
as  a  leading  provider  of  high  quality 
hardware,  software  and  services  for 
establishing  enterprise-wide  intranets 
and  expanding  the  power  of  the 
Internet.  With  more  than  $9  billion  in 
annual  revenues.  Sun  can  be  found  in 
more  than  150  countries  and  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  www.sun.com. 


Sr- 1  S 

As  more  mission  critical  applications 
are  deployed  in  distributed  environ¬ 
ments,  IT  organizations  are  increasingly 
focused  on  ensuring  their  availability. 
TRUE  Software  provides  a  suite  of 
client/server  software  products  that 
enable  organizations  to  effectively  man¬ 
age  the  change  process  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  deployment  and  ongoing  mainte¬ 
nance  of  software  applications  in  dis¬ 
tributed,  multi-platform  computing 
environments.  TRUE  is  the  first  to 
offer  a  complete  "enterprise  application 
management"  solution  that  ensures 
the  predictable  and  non-disruptive 
rollout  of  application  changes  in 
IT  organizations. 


Y  VideoServer 

VideoServer,  Inc.  (NASDAQ:  VSVR) 
is  the  leading  supplier  of  networking 
equipment  and  associated  software 
used  to  create  multimedia  conferences 
that  connect  multiple  users  over  wide 
area  networks  and  allow  them  to  inter¬ 
act  as  a  group.  The  company's  products 
provide  multipoint  conferencing,  as 
well  as  applications  for  conference  con¬ 
trol,  network  management  and  band¬ 
width  management.  VideoServer  sells 
its  products  to  leading  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  equipment  suppliers,  telephone  car¬ 
riers,  conferencing  service  providers, 
computer  companies  and  others. 
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ENROLLMENT  FORM 


CIO 


IT  Triage: 

Managing  in  a  State  of  Continuous  Emergency 

MARCH  28-31,  1999  •  THE  ARIZONA  BILTMORE  ■  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 


Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  www.cio.com / conferences  or  Fax  to  508  879-7720. 

You  may  also  Call  us  at  800  366-0246  or  Mail  the  competed  form  to:  Executive  Programs , 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  D3620,  Boston,  MA  02241-3620. 


NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

MAIL  STOP 

CITY 

STATE  ZIP  CODE 

PHONE 

FAX 

E-MAIL 

COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE 

HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

PFI 

ENROLLMENT  FEES: 

OTHER  ACTIVITIES: 

J  IS  PRACTITIONERS/EXECUTIVES  =  $  1 ,995 

□ 

COMPANION  PROGRAM  =  $325 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive 
or  hold  another  executive  position  other  than 
those  listed  below. 

O  GOVERNMENT/MILITARY  =  $2,655 

The  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights. 

Do  not  make  your  oum  hotel  reservations;  CIO 
will  make  them  for  you. 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  program 
to  attend  any  conference-related  functions. 
Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions, 
entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  a  stretch 
and  tone  class,  and  planned  companion 
activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is 
not  included. 

j  SALES/MARKETING/CONSULTING  =  $  1 0,000 

□ 

1  am  not  staying  at  the  Arizona  Biltmore 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing, 

new  business  development  or  consulting  posi¬ 
tion,  including  executive  management  of  IT 
vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This  fee  is 
payable  by  company  check  only.  CIO  will 
make  the  final  determination  of  this  category. 

Name  of  alternate  hotel 

PAYMENT  INFORMATION:  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

□  Check  Enclosed 

□  P.O.#  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted  within  10  days) _ 

□  Credit  Card  # _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp. _ 

Signature _ 

To  enroll,  CALL  800  366-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.comlconferences 
or  FAX  us  at  508  879-7720. 


Business  Card 
REQUIRED 

In  Order  to 
Process 
Registration 


ATT|RE  fP/S 

Casual!  Please,  no  suits,  ties  I 

or  business  attim !  J 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the  Arizona 
Biltmore.  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  at  602  955-6600  and 
identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference 
to  receive  the  conference  rate.  CIO  will  make 
hotel  reservations  for  government/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your 
room  with  a  credit  card,  as  all  unreserved  or 
unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  February 
28,  1999.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and 
charges  are  your  responsibility.  If  a  CIO  confer¬ 
ence  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within 
48  hours  of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your 
room  will  be  released  from  the  CIO  room  block. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference  carrier. 
For  discounted  airfare,  call  800  433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  #S5539UB.  AVIS  is  the  official 
car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at  800  331-1600  and 
reference  87 66651 '. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance 
of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  sessions, 
business  brief ngs,  Corporate  Host  displays,  confer¬ 
ence  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions 
and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recre¬ 
ation  are  your  responsibility.  Please  note  that 
submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to 
CIO  obligates  the  attendee/sender  for 
the  enrollment  fee. 

CANCELLATION 

ALL  CANCELLATIONS  OR  SUBSTITUTIONS  MUST 
BE  INWRITING.You  may  cancel  your  conference 
or  companion  enrollment  up  to  February  26,  1999 
without  penalty.  A  $250  administration  fee  will  be 
imposed  for  cancellations  between  February  26  — 
March  1 2,  1 999.  No  refund  or  credit  will  be 
given  for  cancellations  after  March  12,  19 99 
or  for  no  shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in 
your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline 
enrollment  to  any  registrant. 
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Nicholas  Negroponte 
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To  enroll,  please  visit  www.cio.com/conferences  or  call  800  366-0246 
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BACK  TALK 


THINKING  AGAINST  THE  GRAIN 


Jakob  Nielsen  is  a  principal 
of  the  consulting  firm  Nielsen 
Norman  Group  and  was  a 
Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 
Distinguished  Engineer. 

The  New  York  Times 
called  him  “the  guru  of 
Web  page  usability.  ” 


CIO  Web  Business: 

Do  companies  under¬ 
stand  how  to  compete 
on  the  Web? 

Few  companies  under¬ 
stand.  The  bigger  they 
are,  the  harder  they  fall 
on  the  Internet.  My 
prediction  is  that  80 
percent  of  Fortune  500 
companies  will  be 
vastly  reduced,  maybe 
even  out  of  business 
but  at  least  vastly  re¬ 
duced,  in  10  to  20 
years  because  they’re 
not  going  to  get  this 
transition  from  the 
visible  world  being 
primary  to  the  virtual 
world  as  primary  in 
customer  satisfaction. 

On  the  surface  you  observe 
an  interaction  between  the 
user  and  the  Web  site,  but 
what’s  really  happening  is 
an  interaction  between  the 
customer  and  the  company. 
It’s  not  a  discrete  product. 
It’s  a  powerful  new  business. 


Why  do  some  executives 
underestimate  the 
Internet? 

If  you  only  look  at  the 
Internet  the  way  it  is  now, 
you’ll  be  very  much  misled. 
Another  fallacy  is  that  you 
have  to  go  to  a  PC  to  use  the 
Internet.  Five  years  from  now 
you’re  going  to  have  a  range 
of  new  devices.  You  really 
have  to  think  more  broadly: 
Some  people  will  have  wrist- 


Jakob  Nielsen 
on  Dinosaurs 


watch-size  displays,  and 
some  will  have  newspaper- 
size  displays.  The  first  and 
second  killer  apps  were  e- 
mail  and  Web  browsing.  I 
think  the  third  killer  app  will 
be  mobile.  You  can  do  new 
services  from  anywhere  at 
any  time,  what  I  want,  when 
I  want  it,  how  I  want  it.  I  get 
exactly  what  I  want. 

If  you  were  responsible 
for  Internet  strategy  in 
a  Fortune  500  company, 
what  would  you  do? 

Get  CEO  support  and  de¬ 
velop  a  really  radical  vision. 
The  vision  is  crucial  because 
the  Web  is  primitive  now. 

If  you  only  have  somebody 
who  understands  it  now, 


that’s  really  insufficient  to 
generate  the  right  trends 
and  the  right  long-term 
thinking.  Vision  is  often 
ridiculed  as  being  a  fuzzy 
and  irrelevant  thing — peo¬ 
ple  want  to  just  make  some 
money  now. 

The  best  future  has  to  be 
driven  by  human  considera¬ 
tions.  How  will  people  live 
in  the  future?  What  services 
will  they  want?  Drive  your 
vision  by  getting  feedback 
data  and  patents. 

So  senior  management 
needs  to  empower  the 
people  responsible  for 
the  Web? 

Exactly.  The  Web  is  not 
taken  seriously  enough. 


Visit  webbusiness.cio.com/ 
backtalk  for  more  of  this 
discussion. 


It’s  not  treated  as  the  main 
driver  for  business  in  the 
21st  century.  It  has  to  be 
treated  like  a  strategic  re¬ 
source,  not  like  a 
brochure. 

You  want  to  be 
driven  by  the  user 
experience.  You 
do  not  want  to  be 
driven  by  internal 
gratification  and 
internal  politics. 
People’s  turf  will 
have  to  change.  We 
are  going  to  be 
driven  by  the  user 
experience  even  if 
some  vice  president 
says,  “But  there’s  no 
button  on  the  home 
page  for  my  divi¬ 
sion.”  Every  division 
can’t  have  representa¬ 
tion.  The  site  is  for 
what  customers  want. 


Why  do  companies 
need  to  invest  in 
e-commerce  today? 

You’re  not  going  to 
be  in  the  right  position 
tomorrow.  You  have  to 
learn  from  those  experi¬ 
ences.  The  real  issues  are 
organizational  learning. 
When  the  day  arrives  when 
the  Internet  is  really  impor¬ 
tant,  then  you  will  be 
ready.  You  won’t  be  a 
dinosaur  that  can’t  evolve. 


So  the  important  thing 
is  not  just  having  a 
Web  site. 

Yes.  It’s  believing  that  this 
is  the  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  acting  on  that. 

-Tim  Morgan 
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Unify  Your  Teams 
With  Rational  Requisite  Pro. 
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When  people  work  in  isolation,  teams  fail. 
Unified  teams  succeed.  Rational  RequisitePro 
unifies  teams  by  capturing  and  communicating  the 
changing  requirements  of  your  project.  Integrated 
with  Microsoft1  Word  to  simplify  your  team’s  use, 
RequisitePro  optimizes  each  person’s  understanding 
of  customer  needs,  system  specifications,  and  test 
requirements.  RequisitePro  integrates  with  other 


databases  to  scale  to  your  team’s  size.  Get  your 
teams  talking.  Download  a  free  white  paper 
on  requirements  management  today. 


RATIONAL 


UNIFYING  SOFTWARE  TEAMS 


fpf-r,. 


1  -  800-728-1  21  2  •  www.rational.com/tools/rq.html 


Haven’t  Your  Analysts, 
|  Spent  Enough  Time  In 


Developers,  and  Testers 
Solitary  Confinement? 


e-business 


|  Know  thy  customer.  New  Business  Intelligence  software  tools  can  help  you 
|  make  the  most  of  all  the  data  that  streams  into  your  business  every  day. 


— 
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If  data  were  money,  you  might  manage  it  differently. 


Less  than  10%  of  corporate  data  is  ever  analyzed.  We  can  help  you  leverage  the  “other  90%”  of 
your  data  assets  and  turn  business-as-usual  into  Business  Intelligence.  So  you  can  spot  market 
trends  in  time  to  lead  them.  Identify  and  reward  best  customers.  And  give  your  people  on  the 
spot  the  tools  to  make  better-informed  decisions  in  time  to  affect  today’s  results.  Speaking  of 


results,  visit  www.software.ibm.com/bistrat  for  25  real-world 
case  histories  of  IBM  Business  Intelligence  solutions  in  action. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  " 


See  Your  Name  Added  to 
Our  Must-See  Web  sites 

Last  Year's  CIO  Web  Business  50/50 

Award  Winners  Include: 


TOP  50  INTERNET  SITES 

1-800-FL0WERS 

www.1800flowers.com 

ABS  Global  Inc. 

www.absglobal.com 

American  Association 
of  Individual  Investors 

www.aaii.com 

American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

The  Voice  of  Agriculture 
www.fb.com 

Amnesty  International 

rights.amnesty.org 

Apartments.com 

www.  apartments,  com 

APL  Ltd.  Web  Site 

www.apl.com 

Atlanta  Press  Club 
Mayoral  Debate  Web  Site 

www.  atlpressclub.  org 

Best  Doctors  Worldwide 
Healthcare  Services 

www.  bestdoctors.  com 

Camping  World  Inc. 

www.  campingworld.  com 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

www.cbot.com 

REPEAT  WINNER 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

Cisco  Connection  Online 
www.cisco.com 

City  of  Colorado  Springs  Online 

www.  colorado-springs.  com 

City  of  Indianapolis 

IndyGov 

www.indygov.org 

Communications  Data 
Services  Inc. 

commerce,  cdsfulfillment.  com 

Community  Drug 

www.  communitydrug.  com 

CSC:  The  U.S.  Corporation  Co. 

www.incspot.com 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

www.digital.com 

DigitalThink  Inc. 

DigitalThink  Web-Based  Training 
www.  digitalthink.  com 

DLJdirect  Inc. 

www.  dljdirect.  com 

Education  News  and 
Entertainment  Network 

www.enen.com 

Florida  Government 
Services  Direct 

www.state.fl.us/owa  _gsd/owa/ 
main. homepage 

Gulfstream  Aerospace  Corp. 

www.  gulfstreamaircraft.  com 

HomeShark  Inc. 

www.  homeshark.  com 


Hotels  Poland 

www.  hotelspoland.  com 

i-Escrow  Inc. 

www.iescrow.com 

Industrial  Management 
Council,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Greater  Rochester 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
County  of  Monroe,  N.Y. 

City  of  Rochester 

SmartDog 

www.smartdog.org 

REPEAT  WINNER 

Innvest:  America's  Hotel 
Online  Superstore 

www.innvest.com 

International  Communications 

www.intt.com 

Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Co. 

www.kcpl.com 

LeaseSource 

www.  leasesource.  com 

Liberty  First  Financial 

Loanguide.com 
www.  loan  guide,  com 

Lippincott,  Williams  &  Wilkins 

Williams  &  Wilkins  Online 
www.wwilkins.com 

Multimedia  Live 

Shopper  Zone 
www.shopperzone.  com 

NECX  Inc. 

www.necx.com 

Northern  Light 

www.nlsearch.com 

Office  Depot  Inc. 

Office  Depot  Online 
www.  officedepot.  com 

PC  ServiceSource  Inc. 

PC  Service  Net 
www.  pcservice.  com 

PsicoNet 

psiconet.com 

The  Sabre  Group 

Travelocity 
www.  travelocity.  com 

Samsung  Electronics  Co.  Ltd. 

Welcome  to  Samsung  Electronics 
www.samsungelectronics.com 

Swedish  Post  Office 

www.posten.se 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Land  Between  the  Lakes 
www.lbl.org 

Thomas  Publishing  Co. 

Thomas  Register  of  American 

Manufacturers 

www.  thomasregister.  com 

REPEAT  WINNER 

Trade  Compass 

www.  tradecompass.  com 

University  of  Minnesota 

Minnesota  Landscape  Arboretum 
www.arboretum.umn.edu 


U.S.  Dept,  of  Energy's 
International  Nuclear 
Safety  Program 

Improving  International 
Nuclear  Safety 
insp.pnl.gov:2080 

Visual  Evidence  Center 

www.  visevidence.  com 

The  Weather  Channel 

www.weather.com 

WhoWhere  Inc. 

www. whowhere.com 

TOP  50  INTRANET  SITES 

AFC  Enterprises 

AFC  On-Line 

Allied  Van  Lines 

Agent  Notification  System 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

BayWeb 

The  BOC  Group  Inc. 

Prime 

The  Boeing  Co. 

Visibility  Integration 
Standard  (VISTA) 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton 

Knowledge  On-Line 

Charles  Schwab  &  Co.  Inc. 

Schwab  Mutual  Fund  Extranet 

Chrysler  Corp. 

Dashboard 

REPEAT  WINNER 

Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

Cisco  Employee  Connection 

Cognitive  Communications 

Blah  Blah 

Compaq  Computer 
Corp. 

Compaq  Services  Inline 

Concert  Communications 
Services 

Concert  Connection 

Coopers  &  Lybrand  LLP 

KnowledgeCurve 

Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Digital  Intranet 
Fiome  Page 

The  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

Dow  Intranet 

General  Electric 

GE  Capital  Real  Estate 

General  Electric 

GE  Corporate  Initiatives 
Roundtable 

Harvard  Business  School 

HBS  Intranet 

Houston  Industries  Inc. 

EMSweb 

InControl  Inc. 

InControl 

Ingram  Micro 

Ingram  Micro  U.S.  Reseller 
Business  Center 

IntelSat 

IntelSat  Business 
Network  (IBN) 

Lockheed  Martin  Enterprise 
Information  Systems 

Lockheed  Martin 
Corporate  Intranet 

Lucent  Technologies  Inc. 

Lucent  Benefits  Central 


Marketing  Specialists 

The  Market  Place 

MCI  WorldCom 

The  Source  Online 

Millipore  Corp. 

@Millipore 

Mutual  of  New  York 

MONY  Insight 

National  City  Corp. 

Gateway 

Naval  Aviation  Depot 
Jacksonville,  T-45  Fleet 
Support  Team 

GOSNET:  The  T-45  Extranet 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare 
Center,  Division  Newport 

NUWC  Division  Newport  Intranet 

NCR  Corp. 

NCR  Net 

Newaygo,  Mich., 

School  District 

Newaygo  Public  Schools  Intranet 

Nortel  (Northern  Telecom) 

IS  Department 

CyberShop 

North  American  Power  and 
Per-Se  Technologies 

World  Wide  Retail  Energy  exchange 

REPEAT  WINNER 

Perot  Systems 

The  Real-Time  Associate 
Information  Network 
(TRAIN) 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

Progress  Enterprise  Solution 
Catalog 

The  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America 

Prudential  Real  Estate  Affiliates 
Center 

Reliance  Group  Holdings 

RelNet 

SBC  Communication  Inc. 

Corporate  Intranet 

Siemens  Business 
Communication  Systems 

RouteOne 

Slayton  International  Inc. 

IICNet 

Sprint  PCS 

Sprint  PCS  ConnectED 
(Every  Day) 

Star  Enterprise 

DotWeb 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

SunWeb 

Toshiba  America 
Information  Systems 
Inc.,  Electronic  Imaging 
Division 

Internet  FYI 

REPEAT  WINNER 

U.S.  Atlantic  Command 

Knowledge  Today 

USCS  International 

InSite 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 

Beneficiary  Medical  Program 

REPEAT  WINNER 

U.S.  Dept,  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 

HUDWeb 


Know  thy  customer.  New  Business  Intelligence  software  tools  can  help  you 
make  the  most  of  all  the  data  that  streams  into  your  business  every  day. 
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If  data  were  money,  you  might  manage  it  differently. 


Less  than  10%  of  corporate  data  is  ever  analyzed.  We  can  help  you  leverage  the  “other  90%”  of 
your  data  assets  and  turn  business-as-usual  into  Business  Intelligence.  So  you  can  spot  market 
trends  in  time  to  lead  them.  Identify  and  reward  best  customers.  And  give  your  people  on  the 
spot  the  tools  to  make  better-informed  decisions  in  time  to  affect  today’s  results.  Speaking  of 
results,  visit  www.software.ibm.com/bistrat  for  25  real-world  "E"  z-r’lELrET 


case  histories  of  IBM  Business  Intelligence  solutions  in  action. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet 


